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The 
Secret Self 


Psychoanalytic Experiences 
in Life and Literature 


By THEODOR REIK 


In this informed and stimulating book, the 
author of Listening With the Third Ear 
shows the connection between the uncon- 
scious material of everyday life and the 
subconscious stream flowing in the work 
of writers. He deals with creative artists 
from Shakespeare to Cole Porter, from 
Ibsen and Goethe to Mary Martin and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. It's a brilliant 
and original approach to the core of psy- 
choanalysis that makes visible the bridge 
that connects the secret motives of crea- 
tive works of literature with the uncon- 
scious processes of us all. $3.50 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


Don't 
Be Afraid 
of Your Child 


A Guide for Perplexed Parents 
By HILDE BRUCH, M. D. 


This practical and reassuring book liber- 
ates modern parents from the ever-haunt- 
ing fear of harming their children. It tells 
them how to be natural and relaxed. Dr. 
Bruch does not discard modern child psy- 
chology; instead, she leads parents 
through the maze of conflicting advice 
about child care, and helps them to re- 
discover a positive faith in their own 
good judgment and good parenthood. 
$3.75 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


AN EDITORIAL CORRECTION 


My editorial in the November issue con- 
sisted of excerpts from Richard Baxter’s 
great classic, The Reformed Pastor, published 
in 1656. The point of the passage was that 
ministers need to “reform” their views and 
practices so as to come humbly and syste- 
matically to their people in a pastoral way, 
and not merely preach, see them in the mass, 
and so on. In one passage Baxter used the 
Jews as an analogy, of those ministers who 
will not accept the need for reformation ; when 
Jesus came, said Baxter, the Jews hated him 
and put him to death. 


Both the editor and I are grateful to sev- 
eral of our readers who have quite properly 
pointed out that we should have dissociated 
our views about the Jews from Baxter’s. We 
do so most heartily, and hope that no harm 
has been done by our previous inadvertence. 
No scholar believes any longer that the Jews 
killed Jesus. The fact is that I was concentrat- 
ing on the same point Baxter was, and it 
simply did not occur to me that it was neces- 
sary to disavow the analogy. The error is 
entirely mine, and I regret it. 

— Sewarp HILTNER 


LIKES RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ISSUE 


To the Editor: 

I have been reading PastoraL PsycHoL- 
ocy for the past few years. I have enjoyed 
it very much and have gotten much help 
from its pages but, by far, the October issue 
is the finest that I have ever read. Give us 
more of this kind of reading and help. Some 
of the things that the pastor has to deal with 
almost daily have been lifted up in this 
issue. 
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CONFLICT 


and 


LIGHT 


Edited by 
Bruno de Jesus Marie, O.C.D. 


Psychiatrists, doctors and priests 
all deal with human problems 
and in some cases it may well be 
hard to discover in which of 
their provinces a given problem 
belongs. Each of the contributors 
to this book is either a psychia- 
trist, a doctor, or a priest and 
each writes in an endeavor to 
throw light on problems in 
which all are involved. Whether 
they are successful is for you to 
decide, but we believe you will 
find the different points of view 
represented not without interest. 


$2.75 from any bookstore 


There is more about this book 
in the current number of Sheed 
and Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 
If you would like to receive the 
Trumpet, send a card to Psyche 
MacGill. It will come free and 
postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 4) 


No doubt many pastors would welcome 
this kind of magazine if they could read the 
October issue. I also like the book reviews 
that appear in all the issues, for we like to 
hear what others say about some book be- 
fore we buy—so keep giving us this good 


help. 


Rev. P. D. Atston 
Kingsland, Arkansas 


PRACTICAL 


To the Editor: 


Though you will undoubtedly hear it from 
many other members of the Club, I take 
this opportunity to thank you personally for 
your very great and very successful efforts 
to raise the level of effectiveness of the 
counseling experiences of ministers. 

It is my hope that as the remaining forty 
years of my ministry unfold I shall be able 
to translate into actual practice at least a 
small part of the vast fund of advice and 
counsel which has come to me through the 
journal and the Selections of the Club. 

Rev. Water LINK 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Long Beach, California 


‘PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY’ IN 
THE LIBRARY 


To the Editor: 


PastorAL PsycHoLtocy is proving its 
worth to us all. We are organizing a group 
of ministers and psychiatrists here in New 
Bedford and are finding the magazine basic 
in our thinking. 

We have also been instrumental in putting 
a subscription into our Public Library. 

Thank you for your tremendous service 
to all of us. 

Rev. Georce H. Parker, Jr. 
Trinity Methodist Church 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


CHAPLAIN LESLIE 
To the Editor: 

PastToraL PsyCHoLocy continues to main- 
tain a high level of interest and stimulation 
and we are indebted to you for your leader- 
ship. 

CHAPLAIN Ropert C. LESLIE 
Boston State Hospital 


Introducing an important new series... 


THE LIBRARY 
OF LIVING THEOLOGY 


Edited by 
CHARLES W. KEGLEY and ROBERT W. BRETALL 


Who are today’s outstanding religious thinkers? What do they 
teach, and how do they answer their critics? These major ques- 
tions will be answered by the volumes in THE LIBRARY OF 
LIVING THEOLOGY, a carefully planned symposium that 
will provide a lively and penetrating discussion of current re- 
ligious issues, and an individual examination of great con- 
temporary thinkers. 


Volume One 


The Theology 
of Paul Tillich 


No more fitting subject than Paul Tillich could have been 
chosen for the first volume in this dynamic new series. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophical Theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary he ranks among the ablest, most creative thinkers of the 
twentieth century. Following a pattern to be used in other 
volumes, the book contains Tillich’s intellectual autobiog- 
raphy, fourteen interpretative and critical essays on his work 
by well-known scholars such as Reinhold Niebuhr, Theodore 
M. Greene, John Randall, Jr. and David E. Roberts, and a 
reply by Tillich to their criticism. The fourteen essays repre- 
sent all shades of opinion-—-some sympathetic to his ideas, 
some opposed. You will find The Theology of Paul Tillich a 
rewarding, vitalizing experience, one which will make you 
grateful to be a charter reader of THE LIBRARY OF LIVING 
THEOLOGY. $5.50 


At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 


3 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The Man 
of the 
Month 


PAUL TILLICH 


Y putting together the opening chapters of The Interpretation of History, 
The Protestant Era, and The Theology of Paul Tillich, it is possible to 
obtain a rather full account of Tillich’s personal and intellectual development. 
He was born in Starzeddel, in the province of Brandenburg, Germany, in 1886, 
the son of a Lutheran minister. After studying in the universities of Berlin, 
Tubingen, and Halle, he received his Ph.D. from Breslau and his Licentiate in 
Theology from Halle. For four years during the first war he was a chaplain 
in the German army. Then he taught in Berlin, Marburg, Dresden, and Frank- 
furt, always occupying the “No Man’s Land” between theology and philosophy, 
between the Church and secular culture. 

He was one of the earliest driven into exile by Hitler, and since 1933 he 
has taught at Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University. His interest 
in psychoanalysis is by no means the only respect in which he has sought to 
mediate between the Christian faith and the modern world. He has taken an 
active part in the cause of religious socialism; after his arrival in America he 
devoted much of his time to helping fellow refugees; his interpretation of rela- 
tions between religion and art, about which he has written little, is one of the 
most fascinating aspects of his total understanding of life. To the long series of 
important lectureships which Tillich has delivered, the Giffords will provide a 
sort of culmination in 1953. 


This man, one of the greatest intellects of our day, is child-like and warm 
in his friendships. And he possesses the indispensable gift of the counselor: 
genuine permissiveness in dealing with others. What saves him from softness 
and confusion, amidst his diversified and sometimes conflicting sympathies, is 
that in the sphere of ideas he is strict, dispassionate, and unyielding. 

Paul Tillich is perhaps the only great contemporary Protestant theologian 
who has an extensive first-hand understanding of psychoanalysis. Therefore the 
importance of his role as a mediator in this area can hardly be exaggerated. Some 
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Pastoral 


Editorial 


Tillich and Pastoral Psychology 


HERE are few indeed among our 

readers who will be disposed to 
deny the place which Paul Tillich has 
won for himself as one of the wisest 
and most penetrating theologians of 
our age. But some may wonder why it 
is that Tillich, a philosophical theo- 
logian par excellence, should be con- 
sidered both relevant and important 
for pastoral psychology. 

There are at least three kinds of rea- 
sons why Tillich’s thought, especially 
as set forth in his most recent book, 
The Courage to Be, is relevant and 
important to pastoral psychology. The 
first is the unusual extent and depth of 
his psychological knowledge, some- 
thing which has not always been true 
of many otherwise well-informed theo- 
logians of recent years. Tillich became 
well acquainted with psychoanalysis 
while he was still in Germany, before 
1933. He was and is convinced that it 
brings a dimension to our understand- 
ing which is of great positive signi- 
ficance. He was exploring the creative 
revelations of psychoanalysis at a time 
when most theologians who noticed it 
at all were misled into condemning it 


for what seemed to them a pan-sexual 
or anti-moral bias. Tillich penetrated 
its meaning more deeply. The extent 
of his psychological understanding is 
revealed more explicitly in his recent 
book than in his previous writings in 
English. 

The second reason stems from Til- 
lich’s conception of the relation which 
theology has to human knowledge. He 
ordinarily discusses this in terms of the 
relation of theology to philosophy, 
when philosophy is understood gener- 
ically as the knowledge mankind has 
achieved and therefore including our 
psychological wisdom and understand- 
ing. Theology, Tillich believes, must 
enter into constant inter-relationships 
(dialectic) with philosophy understood 
in this sense. A simpler way to put 
this is that theology is not some set 
of facts which can be arrayed against 
some coordinate array of other facts. 
It is distinguished by its perspective, 
its roots, and its concern. Therefore, 
not only need there be no fear in study- 
ing any branch of human knowledge ; 
but theology itself will dry up unless 
this is done. We might say that theol- 
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ogy, if it does not study the best psy- 
chology (or anything else) available, 
will find itself with a sanctified but 
inferior branch of psychology. In many 
different ways Tillich implies that we 
can not predict in advance the channels 
through which what is ultimately im- 
portant will come to us. God may even 
speak through psychology. 

In the third place, Tillich devotes 
much attention to concepts which have 
as central a place in psychology as they 
have in theology. Nowhere have the 
several concepts of anxiety, for in- 
stance, been better delineated than in 
The Courage to Be. Courage, freedom, 
fear—these and many others are dis- 
cussed from a basic theological point 
of view, but including the insights 
which modern psychology has made 
possible. The psychology is not always 
“telegraphed” by label, but it is very 
much present. 

It is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that pastoral psychology could 
become so “practical” as to be mean- 
ingless, could be divorced from the 
theological roots which contribute its 
penetration, could even become a series 
of techniques and superficial insights 
wholly divorced from the bases of reli- 
gion and theology. We believe that 
serious attention to men like Tillich 
can go far toward preventing such a 
mere pragmatizing of our concern. 
Although it is not part of Tillich’s in- 
tention to work out a detailed and de- 
veloping pastoral psychology, as we 
attempt to do, his contribution is to 
help us water the essentially theological 
roots out of which such contributions 
must come. 

Many readers have already perused 
some Tillich, and for them no more 
need be said. For others, the very 
status which Tillich has achieved may 
prove intimidating. Actually, Tillich is 
not difficult to read if one gets past 


the initial intimidations. He is at the 
farthest remove from being a pedant. 
When Plato or any one else is men- 
tioned, Tillich tells explicitly what he 
said, what he meant, and what is the 
point of bringing it up. Once grasped, 
the central idea behind every paragraph 
or chapter is not remote and esoteric, 
but vital and illuminating, and not re- 
quiring genius to grasp its main thrust 
and meaning. 

From conversations with some who 
have read Tillich, I would make this 
suggestion to the reader. Do not try 
to absorb everything Tillich says at 
your first reading. Tillich’s paragraphs 
are not like tenpins, in which you must 
hit one perfectly before the next goes 
down. Laboriously wringing every bit 
of meaning out of one section before 
moving to the next may defeat a real 
understanding of Tillich’s thought. 
Relax, read along; then return to pick 
up the meat from the bones after you 
have the skeleton and one or two 
chunks which you took in on first per- 
usal. 

Comment on how to read Tillich 
may seem patronizing. But the fact is 
that 99% of what is written in this 
country today is written on the basis 
of a different principle from that fol- 
lowed by Tillich. Most writing is like 
a fast-paced action narrative, in which 
the ideas presented seem simple, but in 
which one becomes lost later unless he 
has absorbed everything which came 
earlier. This makes for flattening out, 
like a painting which resembles a 
photograph—useful for many pur- 
poses, but incapable of genuine pene- 
tration. Tillich, in contrast, writes as 
an impressionist paints—one shifts 
perspective again and again to con- 
verge upon something so deep and im- 
portant that a straight-line approach 
would merely superficialize it. In Til- 
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Anxiety, Religion, and Medicine 


The Minister May Be a Healer and the 


Psychotherapist 


a 


Priest but the 


Functions Should Not Be Confused 


BY PAUL TILLICH 


Professor of Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


E HAVE discussed three forms 

of existential anxiety, an anxiety 
which is given with human existence 
itself. Nonexistential anxiety, which is 
the result of contingent occurrences in 
human life, has been mentioned only 
in passing. It is now time to deal with 
this systematically. An ontology of 
anxiety and courage such as is devel- 
oped in this book naturally cannot at- 
tempt to present a psychotherape:itic 
theory of neurotic anxiety. Many 
theories are under discussion today ; 
and some of the leading psychothera- 
pists, notably Freud himself, have de- 
veloped different interpretations. There 
is, however, one common denominator 


Excerpts from a chapter in The Courage 
To Be, the current Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selecticn, comprising the Terry 
Lectures given by Dr. Tillich at Yale Uni- 
versity this year. Published 1952 by Yale 
University Press and reprinted by per- 
mission. 


in all the theories: anxiety is the 
awareness of unsolved conflicts be- 
tween structural elements of the per- 
sonality, as for instance conflicts be- 
tween unconscious drives and repres- 
sive norms, between different drives 
trying to dominate the center of the 
personality, between imaginary worlds 
and the experience of the real world, 
between trends toward greatness and 
perfection and the experience of one’s 
smallness and imperfection, between 
the desire to be accepted by other peo- 
ple or society or the universe and the 
experience of being rejected, between 
the will to be and the seemingly in- 
tolerable burden of being—evoking the 
open or hidden desire not to be. 

All these conflicts, whether uncon- 
scious or subconscious and unadmitted 
or conscious and unsolved, make them- 
selves felt in sudden or lasting states 
of anxiety. Usually one of these expla- 
nations of anxiety is considered to be 
the important one. A search for the 
basic anxiety, not in cultural but in 
psychological terms, is made by prac- 
tical and theoretical analysts. But in 
most of these attempts a criterion of 
what is basic and what is derived seems 
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to be lacking. Each of these explana- 
tions points to actual symptoms and 
fundamental structures. But because of 
the variety of the observed material the 
elevation of one part of it to central 
significance is usually not convincing. 

There is still another reason for the 
psychotherapeutic theory of anxiety 
being in a confused state in spite of all 
its brilliant insights. This is the lack 
of a clear distinction between existen- 
tial and pathological anxiety, and be- 
tween the main forms of existential 
anxiety. This cannot be made by depth- 
psychology analysis alone; it is a mat- 
ter of ontology. Only in the light of an 
ontological understanding of human 
nature can the body of material pro- 
vided by psychology and sociology be 
organized into a consistent and compre- 
hensive theory of anxiety. 

Pathological anxiety is a state of 
existential anxiety under special con- 
ditions. The general character of these 
conditions depends on the relation of 
anxiety to self-affirmation and courage. 
We have seen that anxiety tends to be- 
come fear in order to have an object 
with which courage can deal. Courage 
does not remove anxiety. Since anxiety 
is existential, it cannot be removed. 
But courage takes the anxiety of non- 
being into itself. Courage is self-af- 
firmation “in spite of,’ namely in spite 
of nonbeing. He who acts courageously 
takes, in his self-affirmation, the anxie- 
ty of nonbeing upon himself. Both 
propositions, “into” and “upon,” are 
metaphoric and point to anxiety as an 
element within the total structure of 
self-affirmation, the element which 
gives self-affirmation the quality of “in 
spite of” and transforms it into 
courage. Anxiety turns us toward 
courage, because the other alternative 
is despair. Courage resists despair by 
taking anxiety into itself. 

This analysis gives the key to under- 
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standing pathological anxiety. He who 
does not succeed in taking his anxiety 
courageously upon himself can succeed 
in avoiding the extreme situation of 
despair by escaping into neurosis. He 
still affirms himself but on a limited 
scale. Neurosis is the way of avoiding 
nonbeing by avoiding being. In the 
neurotic the state of self-affirmation 
is not lacking; it can indeed be, very 
strong and emphasized. But the self 
which is affirmed is a reduced one. 
Some or many of its potentialities are 
not admitted to actualization, because 
actualization of being implies the ac- 
ceptance of nonbeing and its anxiety. 
He who is not capable of a powerful 
self-affirmation in spite of the anxiety 
of nonbeing is forced into a weak, re- 
duced self-affirmation. He affirms 
something which is less than his essen- 
tial or potential being. He surrenders 
a part of his potentialities in order to 
save what is left. 


HIS structure explains the ambig- 

uities of the neurotic character. 
The neurotic is more sensitive than the 
average man to the threat of nonbeing. 
And since nonbeing opens up the 
mystery of being he can be more crea- 
tive than the average. This limited ex- 
tensiveness of self-affirmation can be 
balanced by greater intensity, but by 
an intensity which is narrowed to a 
special point accompanied by a dis- 
torted relation to reality as a whole. 
Even if pathological anxiety has psy- 
chotic traits, creative moments can 
appear. There are sufficient examples 
of this fact in the biographies of crea- 
tive men. And as the example of the 
demoniacs of the New Testament 
shows, people far below the average 
can have flashes of insight which the 
masses and even the disciples of Jesus 
do not have: the profound anxiety 
produced by the presence of Jesus re- 
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veals to them in a very early stage of 
his appearance his messianic character. 
The history of human culture proves 
that again and again neurotic anxiety 
breaks through the walls of ordinary 
self-affirmation and opens up levels of 
reality which are normally hidden. 

This, however, brings us to the ques- 
tion whether the normal self-affirma- 
tion of the average man is not even 
more limited than the pathological self- 
affirmation of the neurotic, and con- 
sequently whether the state of patho- 
logical anxiety and self-affirmation is 
not the ordinary state of man. It has 
often been said that there are neurotic 
elements in everybody and that the 
difference between the sick and the 
healthy mind is only a quantitative 
one. One could support this theory by 
referring to the psychosomatic char- 
acter of most diseases and to the pres- 
ence of elements of illness in even the 
most healthy body. Insofar as the psy- 
chosomatic correlation is valid this 
would indicate the presence of elements 
of illness also in the healthy mind. Is 
there then a distinction between the 
neurotic and the average mind which is 
conceptually sharp even if reality has 
many transitions ? 

The difference between the neurotic 
and the healthy (although potentially 
neurotic) personality is the following: 
the neurotic personality, on the basis of 
his greater sensitivity to nonbeing and 
consequently of his profounder 
anxiety, has settled down to a fixed, 
though limited and unrealistic,  self- 
affirmation. This is, so to speak, the 
castle to which he has retired and 
which he defends with all means of 
psychological resistance against attack, 
be it from the side of reality or from 
the side of the analyst. And this resist- 
ance is not without some instinctive 
wisdom. The neurotic is aware of the 
danger of a situation in which his 


limited self-affirmation has been broken 
down and no realistic self-affirmation 
has taken its place. The danger is 
either that he will fall back into another 
and much better defended neurosis or 
that with the breakdown of his limited 
self-affirmation he will fall into an un- 
limited self-negation, into despair. 

The situation is different in the case 
of the normal self-affirmation of the 
average personality. That also is frag- 
mentary. The average person keeps 
himself away from the extreme situa- 
tions by dealing courageously with 
concrete objects of fear. He usually is 
not aware of nonbeing and anxiety in 
the depth of his personality. But his 
fragmentary self-affirmation is not 
fixed and defended against an over- 
whelming threat of anxiety. He is ad- 
justed to reality in many more direc- 
tions than the neurotic. He is superior 
in extensity, but he is lacking in the 
intensity which can make the neurotic 
creative. His anxiety does not drive 
him to the construction of imaginary 
worlds. He affirms himself in unity 
with those parts of reality which he 
encounters ; and they are not definitely 
circumscribed. This is what makes him 
healthy in comparison with the neu- 
rotic. 

The neurotic is sick and needs heal- 
ing because of the conflict in which he 
finds himself with reality. In this con- 
flict he is hurt by the reality which 
permanently penetrates the castle of 
his defense and the imaginary world 
behind it. His limited and fixed self- 
affirmation both preserves him from an 
intolerable impact of anxiety and 
destroys him by turning him against 
reality and reality against him, and by 
producing another intolerable attack 
of anxiety. Pathological anxiety, in 
spite of its creative potentialities, is 
illness and danger and must be healed 
by being taken into a courage to be 
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which is extensive as well as intensive. 


HERE is a moment in which the 

self-affirmation of the average man 
becomes neurotic : when changes of the 
reality to which he is adjusted threaten 
the fragmentary courage with which 
he has-mastered the accustomed objects 
of fear. If this happens—and it often 
happens in critical periods of history— 
the self-affirmation becomes patho- 
logical. The dangers connected with 
the change, the unknown character of 
the things to come, the darkness of the 
future make the average man a fanatic- 
al defender of the established order. 
He defends it as compulsively as the 
neurotic defends the castle of his ima- 
ginary world. He loses his comparative 
openness to reality, he experiences an 
unknown depth of anxiety. But if he 
is not able to take this anxiety into 
‘his self-affirmation his anxiety turns 
into neurosis. 

This is the explanation of the mass 
neuroses which usually appear at the 
end of an era. In such periods existen- 
tial anxiety is mixed with neurotic 
anxiety to such a degree that historians 
and analysts are unable to draw the 
boundary lines sharply. When, for ex- 
ample, does the anxiety of condemna- 
tion which underlies asceticism become 
pathological? Is the anxiety about the 
demonic always neurotic or even psy- 
chotic? To what degree are present- 
day Existentialist descriptions of man’s 
predicament caused by neurotic anx- 
iety? 

Such questions prompt a considera- 
tion of the way of healing over which 
two faculties, the theological and the 
medical, struggle with each other. 
Medicine, above all psychotherapy and 
psychoanalysis, often claims that heal- 
ing anxiety is its task because all 
anxiety is pathological. Healing con- 
sists in removing anxiety altogeher, for 
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anxiety is sickness, mostly in a psycho- 
somatic, sometimes only in a psycho- 
logical sense. All forms of anxiety can 
be healed, and since there is no onto- 
logical root of anxiety there is no ex- 
istential anxiety. Medical insight and 
medical help—this is the conclusion— 
are the way to the courage to be; the 
medical profession is the whole healing 
profession. Although this extreme posi- 
tion is taken by an ever-decreasing 
number of physicians and psychothera- 
pists it remains important from the 
theoretical point of view. It includes a 
decision about the nature of man which 
must be made explicit, in spite of the 
positivistic resistance to ontology. The 
physician who asserts that anxiety is 
always pathological cannot deny the 
potentiality of illness in human nature. 
And he must account for the facts of 
finitude, doubt, and guilt in every hu- 
man being; he must, in terms of his 
own presupposition, account for the 
universality of anxiety. He cannot 
avoid the questions of human nature 
since in practicing his profession, he 
cannot avoid the distinction between 
health and illness, existential and path- 
ological anxiety. 

This is why more and more rep- 
resentatives of medicine generally and 
psychotherapy specifically ask for the 
cooperation with the philosophers and 
theologians. And it is why through 
this cooperation a practice of “counsel- 
ing” has developed which is, like every 
attempted synthesis, dangerous as well 
as significant for the future. The medi- 
cal faculty needs a doctrine of man in 
order to fulfill its theoretical task; and 
it cannot have a doctrine of man with- 
out the permanent cooperation of all 
those faculties whose central object 
is man. The medical profession has 
the purpose of helping man in some of 
his existential problems, those which 
usually are called diseases. But it can- 
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not help man without the permanent 
cooperation of all other professions 
whose purpose is to help man as man. 
Both the doctrines about man and the 
help given to man are a matter of 
coperation of many points of view and 
in many ways. All try to understand 
and to actualize man’s power of being, 
his essential self-affirmation, his 
courage to be. 


HE theological faculty and _ the 

practical ministry must face the 
same problem. In all their teaching and 
practice a doctrine of man and with 
it an ontology is presupposed. This is 
why theology in most periods of its 
history has sought the assistance of 
philosophy in spite of frequent theo- 
logical or popular protests (which are 
the counterpart to the protests of em- 
pirical medicine against the philoso- 
phers of medicine). However success- 
ful the escape from philosophy might 
have been, in regard to the doctrine 
of man it was plainly unsuccessful. 
Therefore in the interpretation of 
human existence theology and medi- 
cine unavoidably joined philosophy, 
whether they were conscious of it or 
not. And in joining philosophy they 
joined each other even if their under- 
standing of man went toward opposite 
directions. 

Today the theological as well as the 
medical faculty is aware of this situa- 
tion and its theoretical and practical 
implications. Theologians and minis- 
ters eagerly seek collaboration with 
medical men, and many forms of oc- 
casional or institutionalized coopera- 
tion result. But the lack of an onto- 
logical analysis of anxiety and of a 
sharp distinction between existential 
and pathological anxiety has prevented 
as many ministers and theologians as 
physicians and psychotherapists from 
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entering this alliance. Since they do 
not see the difference they are unwill- 
ing to look at neurotic anxiety as they 
look at bodily disease, namely as an 
object of medical help. But if one 
preaches ultimate courage to somebody 
who is pathologically fixed to a limited 


‘self-affirmation, the content of the 


preaching is either resisted compulsive- 
ly or—even worse 


is taken into the 
castle of self-defense as another imple- 
ment for avoiding the encounter with 
reality. 

Much enthusiastic reaction to reli- 
gious appeal must be considered with 
suspicion from the point of view of a 
realistic self-affirmation. Much courage 
to be, created by religion, is ‘nothing 
else than the desire to limit one’s own 
being and to strengthen this limitation 
through the power of religion. And 
even if religion does not lead to or 
does not directly support pathological 
self-reduction, it can reduce the open- 
ness of man to reality, above all to 
the reality which is himself. In this 
way religion can protect and feed a 
potentially neurotic state. These 
dangers must be realized by the minis- 
ter and met with the help of the phy- 
sician and psychotherapist. 

Some principles for the cooperation 
of the theological and medical faculties 
in dealing with anxiety can be derived 
from our ontological analysis. The 
basic principle is that existential anx- 
iety in its three main forms is not the 
concern of the physician as physician, 
although he must be fully aware of it; 
and, conversely, that neurotic anxiety 
in all its forms is not the concern of 
the minister as minister, although he 
must be fully aware of it. The minister 
asks the questions of a courage to be 
which takes existential anxiety into 
itself. The physician asks the question 
of a courage to be in which the neur- 
otic anxiety is removed. 
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But neurotic anxiety is, as our onto- 
logical analysis has shown, the inability 
to take one’s existential anxiety upon 
oneself. Therefore the ministerial func- 
tion comprehends both itself and the 
medical function. Neither of these 
functions is absolutely bound to those 
who exercise it professionally. The 
physician, especially the psychothera- 
pist, can implicitly | communicate 
courage to be and the power of taking 
existential anxiety upon oneself. He 
does not become a minister in doing 
so and he never should try to replace 
the minister, but he can become a 
helper to ultimate self-affirmation, thus 
performing a ministerial function. Con- 
versely the minister or anyone else 
can become a medical helper. He does 
not become a physician and no minis- 
ter should aspire to become one as a 
minister although he may radiate heal- 
ing power for mind and body and help 
to remove neurotic anxiety. 


F THIS basic principle is applied 

to the three main forms of existen- 
tial anxiety other principles can be de- 
rived. The anxiety of fate and death 
produces nonpathological strivings for 
security. Large sections of man’s civil- 
ization serve the purpose of giving 
him safety against the attacks of fate 
and death. He realizes that no absolute 
and no final security is possible; he 
also realizes that life demands again 
and again the courage to surrender 
some or even all security for the sake 
of full self-affirmation. Nevertheless 
he tries to reduce the power of fate and 
the threat of death as much as possible. 
Pathological anxiety about fate and 
death impels toward a security which 
is comparable to the security of a 
prison. He who lives in this prison is 
unable to leave the security given to 
him by his self-imposed limitations. 

But these limitations are not based 
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on a full awareness of reality. There- 
fore the security of the neurotic is un- 
realistic. He fears what is not be feared 
and he feels to be safe what is not safe. 
The anxiety which he is not able to 
take upon himself produces images 
having no basis in reality, but it re- 
cedes in the face of things which 
should be feared. That is, one avoids 
particular dangers, although they are 
hardly real, and suppresses the aware- 
ness of having to die although this is 
an ever-present reality. Misplaced fear 
is a consequence of the pathological 
form of the anxiety of fate and death. 

The same structure can be observed 
in the pathological forms of the anxiety 
of guilt and condemnation. The normal, 
existential anxiety of guilt drives the 
person toward attempts to avoid this 
anxiety (usually called the uneasy 
conscience) by avoiding guilt. Moral 
self-discipline and habits produce moral 
perfection although one remains aware 
that they cannot remove the imperfec- 
tion which is implied in man’s existen- 
tial situation, his estrangement from 
his true being. Neurotic anxiety does 
the same thing but in a limited, fixed, 
and unrealistic way. The anxiety of 
becoming guilty, the horror of feeling 
condemned, are so strong that they 
make responsible decisions and any 
kind of moral action almost impossible. 

But since decisions and actions can- 
not be avoided they are reduced to a 
minimum which, however, is consider- 
ed absolutely perfect; and the sphere 
where they take place is defended 
against any provocation to transcend 
it. Here also the separation from reality 
has the consequence that the conscious- 
ness of guilt is misplaced. The moral- 
istic self-defense of the neurotic makes 
him see guilt where there is no guilt 
or where one is guilty only in a very 
indirect way. Yet the awareness of real 
guilt and the self-condemnation which 
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is identical with man’s existential self- 
estrangement are repressed, because 
the courage which could take them into 
itself is lacking. 


HE pathological forms of the anx- 

iety of doubt and meaninglessness 
show similar characteristics. Existen- 
tial anxiety of doubt drives the person 
toward the creation of certitude in 
systems of meaning, which are sup- 
ported by tradition and authority. In 
spite of the element of doubt which is 
implied in man’s finite spirituality, and 
in spite of the threat of meaningless- 
ness implied in man’s estrangement, 
anxiety is reduced by these ways of 
producing and preserving certitude. 
Neurotic anxiety builds a narrow castle 
of certitude which can be defended and 
is defended with the utmost tenacity. 
Man’s power of asking is prevented 
from becoming actual in this sphere, 
and if there is a danger of its becoming 
actualized by questions asked from the 
outside he reacts with a fanatical re- 
jection. 

However, the castle of undoubted 
certitude is not built on the rock of 
reality. The inability of the neurotic to 
have a full encounter with reality makes 
his doubts as well as his certitudes un- 
realistic. He puts both in the wrong 
place. He doubts what is practically 
above doubt and he is certain where 
doubt is adequate. Above all, he does 
not admit the question of meaning in 
its universal and radical sense. The 
question is in him, as it is in every man 


as man under the conditions of existen- 
tial estrangement. But he cannot admit 
it because he is without the courage to 
take the anxiety of doubt and meaning- 
lessness upon himself. 

The analyses of pathological in re- 
lation to existential anxiety have 
brought out the following principles: 
1. Existential anxiety has an onto- 
logical character and cannot be re- 
moved but must be taken into the 
courage to be. 2. Pathological anxiety 
is the consequence of the failure of the 
self to take the anxiety upon itself. 
3. Pathological anxiety leads to self- 
affirmation on a limited, fixed, and un- 
realistic basis and to a compulsory de- 
fense of this basis. 4. Pathological 
anxiety, in relation to the anxiety of 
fate and death, produces an unrealistic 
security ; in relation to the anxiety of 
guilt and condemnation, an unrealistic 
perfection; in relation to the anxiety 
of doubt and meaninglessness, an un- 
realistic certitude. 5. Pathological anx- 
iety, once established, is an object of 
medical healing. Existential anxiety is 
an object of priestly help. Neither the 
medical nor the priestly function is 
bound to its vocational representatives : 
the minister may be a healer and the 
psychotherapist a priest, and each hu- 
man being may be both in relation to 
the “neighbor.” But the functions 
should not be confused and the repre- 
sentatives should not try to replace 
each other. The goal of both of them 
is helping men to reach full self-affir- 
mation, to attain the courage to be. 


Self-Judgment 


AN is required to answer what he has made of himself. He who asks him 


is his judge, namely, he himself . . 


. This situation produces the anxiety 


which, in relative terms, is the anxiety of guilt; in absolute terms, the anxiety 
of self-rejection or condemnation—Pavut Titticu, The Courage To Be 


Paul Tillich’s Doctrine of Man 


Tillich's System Is Committed to the Assumption 


That the Content of Christian Revelation 


Genuinely Answers the Question Which 


Man Asks Qua Human 


BY DAVID E. ROBERTS 


Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
Union Theological Seminary 


HE DOCTRINE of man is clear- 
ly central in Paul Tillich’s theolo- 
gy. Each of the five parts of his system 
begins with an analysis of human 
existence as the basis for developing a 
theological question. Taken together 
these passages constitute an integral 
interpretation covering human ration- 
ality, human finitude, human sin, man’s 
living unity, and human destiny. The 
content of the five corresponding an- 
swers——Revelation, God, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit and the Kingdom of God 
—cannot be derived from the ques- 
tions; but their form is conditioned by 
the fact that they must be relevant to 
the manner in which the questions are 
being asked. 
The view of man we shall examine 


Excerpts from a chapter of The Theology 
of Paul Tillich, Edited by Kegley and 
Bretall. Published and copyright 1952 by 
The Macmillan Company and reprinted by 
permission. 


underlies all Tillich’s writings, not only 
his Systematic Theology. A clear un- 
derstanding of it is an indispensable 
precondition for grasping what he has 
to say about political, cultural, psy- 
chological and ethical problems. Is this 
view one which any thinking person 
would have to arrive at, quite apart 
from Christian revelation? No. Then, 
are the dice loaded? Is man being in- 
duced to ask questions about himself 
in such a way that only Christian reve- 
lation can provide adequate answers? 
Tillich’s reply is that everyone, at least 
implicitly, has a doctrine of man which 
incorporates theological questions and 
ultimate concern about the answers. 
No one can avoid viewing himself in 
the light of whatever answers may 
come to him. Hence no one can arrive 
at an interpretation of man that is both 
neutral and complete simultaneously. 
An anthropology can incorporate neu- 
tral findings, such as those provided by 
the sciences and philosophy; but if it 
is limited to such findings, it is incom- 
plete because existential concern has 
been excluded. 

Thus his own interpretation, in each 
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of its five sections, combines neutral 
and existential factors. The former 
have to do with the structure of being, 
and reason is the final judge as to the 
adequacy of this part of the analysis. 
The latter have to do with the meaning 
of being for us, and the questions which 
arise in this connection involve un- 
conditional concern. This position is 
obviously open to attack from two 
sides. First, from those who believe 
that it is possible and proper to con- 
struct a wholly objective interpretation 
of man, and who feel that its validity is 
undermined as soon as personal reli- 
gious commitment is allowed to in- 
fluence it. Second, from those who hold 
that a Christian interpretation of man 
should be developed exclusively on the 
basis of revelation, without introducing 
concepts derived from philosophy or 
the sciences. 

So far as the first criticism is con- 
cerned, Tillich acknowledges, of course, 
that the sciences and philosophy can 
study man objectively—including his 
religious commitments. Nor does he 
wish to put any restrictions upon what 
they may discover by means of their 
chosen methods. The limitation to 
which he calls attention is intrinsic to 
these methods themselves. They avow- 
edly aim at a kind of detachment which 
will not be swayed by personal, social, 
and historical conditions ; and the value 
of their findings is directly connected 
with the extent to which they succeed 
in maintaining such a perspective. But 
they are therefore different from that 
self-knowledge which comes to man 
only from within personal concern, its 
passions, fears, and loves. That man is 
thus concerned about the structure, 
meaning, and aim of his life is a fact— 
an empirical fact, if you like. But to 
try to note it from the outside, simply 
as an item of information, is to fail to 
deal with it as it is. Such concern is a 


datum of human experience; but the 
datum cannot be viewed without dis- 
tortion unless its  self-transcending 
character is taken seriously. Objectivi- 
ty is a virtue in the sciences (which 
deal with things) and in philosophy 
(which deals with rational principles) ; 
but it becomes a question-begging vice, 
which excludes in advance the only 
appropriate way of dealing with a cru- 
cial portion of the evidence, when one 
discusses personality and inter-personal 
relationships. Objective methods de- 
mand that one keep himself out of the 
picture; but theological questions are 
of such a nature that they place the 
self and the meaning of life directly 
at stake. 


HE NEUTRAL side of Tillich’s 

anthropology leaves his system 
open to receive objective findings as 
they are discovered. He resists the 
sciences and philosophy only at the 
point where these disciplines cease to 
remain themselves and become crypto- 
theological in the process of attempting 
to exclude theology. Nevertheless, his 
system is not completely open because 
it is committed to the assumption that 
the content of Christian revelation 
genuinely answers the questions which 
man asks qua human; it genuinely 
answers the ultimate concern which 
underlies a// the religious and cultural 
questing of the race—past, present, 
and future. 


A completely open approach in- 
volves assuming that human religious 
experience is the only possible source 
and content of theology. This in turn 
presupposes that man is undistortedly 
united with, or even identical with, the 
divine ; the divine comes to fruition as 
the religious consciousness of man. 
Against such a point of view Tillich 
seeks to show that existential distor- 
tion (sin) has so broken the affinity 
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between the human and the divine that 
revelation comes to man and, in part, 
against him, instead of from him. The 
issue can thus be stated quite succinct- 
ly. In the one case, true answers to 
religious questions are produced by 
human experience; in the other case 
they are given to human experience. 
But this issue cannot be settled by an 
appeal to open experience. For one 
thing, the former alternative is by no 
means presuppositionless; it repre- 
sents a definite decision. Furthermore, 
the question cannot be handled merely 
by an appeal to future results; for un- 
less one has some criterion for judging 
fresh experience, it is impossible to 
know how the future has turned out, 
once it has arrived. 

There must be an interplay between 
structural norms (ontological, anthro- 
pological, and theological) and fresh 
experience ; and concerning the former, 
everyone must take a stand somewhere. 
The organizing center for an interpre- 
tation may be “the democratic process” 
or “the creative potentialities of man” ; 
but no matter what. center is chosen, 
it cannot be objectively demonstrated 
—partly because it is the expression 
of ultimate concern, and partly because 
all value-arguments presuppose its 
acknowledgement before they can have 
any point. Tillich’s view of Christian 
revelation takes a stand upon some- 
thing that is in this sense indemonstra- 
ble, but it is not anti-rational ; and in- 
sofar as his doctrine of man does just- 
ice to existential concern there is good 
ground for holding that it is less arbi- 
trary and more complete than theories 
which purport to be purely objective. 

Perhaps it might be urged, however, 
that a naturalistic interpretation can be 
developed without equating the human 
religious consciousness with the divine. 
Here man gives himself the only bona 
fide answers, not merely theoretically, 
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but by means of ethical activity, 
through his inter-relationship with 
Nature (instead of God). Tillich’s ap- 
proach to such an issue suggests that 
the reaching of bona fide answers in- 
volves the overcoming, not merely of 
intellectual errors, but of inner con- 
flicts. Human existence is meaningful 
in an ultimate, instead of a provisional, 
sense only insofar as one can live in 
the truth instead of merely knowing 
about it. What enables man ever to 
move toward such integration? It can- 
not be simply the empirical self. At this 
point naturalistic writers usually speak 
of latent human potentialities. But 
these potentialities are not ungrounded. 
If we cite an inter-relationship between 
man and certain potentialities in Na- 
ture, then this interrelationship is axio- 
logically superior to what the empirical 
self has succeeded in actualizing at any 
point up to that of perfect integration. 

Thus the creative forces are supra- 
individual, though they work in and 
through the individual. It is very 
dangerous to equate them with social 
or group forces inasmuch as no indi- 
vidual can reach maturity and autono- 
my if he derives the meaning of his 
existence exclusively from social pro- 
cesses; under some circumstances he 
reaches his own highest development 
only by resisting such processes. The 
“natural-and-human potentialities” turn 
out to be the basis on which one seeks 
to correct psychological and social mal- 
adjustments and to remove individual 
and group illusions. But the concept 
remains defective until something is 
done to answer the question “potential- 
ities of or for what?” And, in any 
event, the concept is functionally equiv- 
alent to “the divine.” Insofar as one 
claims to have reached bona fide 
answers on such a basis, is it not ac- 
curate to say that they have been given 
to him at least as much as he has given 
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them to himself? And is it not true 
that the more seriously one sees the 
need for drastic changes in the psy- 
chological and social conditions the 
human race confronts, the more he 
needs some means of expressing the 
fact that man is, in important respects, 
estranged from an essential goodness 
which can be thought of as potentially 
his only because it transcends him as 
well as includes him? 


T a time when some forward-look- 

ing psychologists, anthropologists, 
and sociologists are seeking to move 
toward a unified interpretation of man 
(which in the end will have to include 
ethical and metaphysical problems), 
Tillich’s approach takes on special im- 
portance. For he is closely in touch 
with these efforts and sympathetic to- 
ward them. Therefore he is in a favor- 
able position to answer those who as- 
sume that they can develop an adequate 
doctrine of man without considering 
theological questions (except for pur- 
poses of phenomenological description 
or empirical research). 

The basic starting-point, in Tillich’s 
thought, for both anthropology and 
ontology is man’s awareness of the 
self-world correlation. Man is directly 
aware of the structures which make 
cognition possible because he lives in 
them and acts through them. And if it 
is true that man incorporates in him- 
self all levels of being, then through 
self-knowledge he may at the same 
time reach ontological knowledge. On 
the other hand, the attempt to regard 
nature as basic, and to derive an inter- 
pretation of man from it, is unsatisfac- 
tory. It has to start with objects and 
processes which man knows indirectly ; 
and although recent naturalism has 
abandoned reductive mechanism, it 
cannot overcome the defects which re- 
sult when selfhood, freedom and fini- 
tude are treated as though they were 


objects. Science can get along quite 
well without taking into account the 
fact that self-relatedness is implied in 
every experience; but philosophical 
anthropology cannot. The latter must 
begin with self-relatedness as logically 
preceding all questions concerning 
what may or may not exist. Neverthe- 
less, from Tillich’s standpoint this does 
not involve a radical dualism between 
man and nature. Individuality in sub- 
human nature manifests something 
analogous to ‘‘self-centredness”; and 
human selfhood includes biological and 
unconscious aspects which mark man’s 
continuity with nature. 

Being a self means that man is both 
over against the world, as a subject, 
and in the world, as an object. He is so 
separated from everything as to be able 
to look at it and act upon it; he so 
belongs to the world that he is an epi- 
sode in the process. But each factor 
determines the other. It is wrong to 
asume that the environment wholly ex- 
plains behavior; for this assumption 
cannot account for the way in which 
special characteristics in the surround- 
ings are selectively organized. More- 
over, because of self-consciousness man 
transcends every possible spatio-temp- 
oral environment. His “world” cannot 
be thought of simply as an aggregate 
containing everything that exists; it is 
an organized structure, and the or- 
ganizing reflects the self. 

In short, the self-world correlation 
includes not only the environment in 
which man lives, but the universal 
norms and ideas by means of which 
man apprehends and interprets. Every 
content, psychic as well as bodily, is 
within the world; otherwise the self 
would be an empty form. But man is 
so differentiated from the world that 
he can look at it as an organized 
whole; otherwise he would be com- 
pletely immersed in the flux. 
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AN, so conceived, is continuous 
with nature ; for individualization 
characterizes everything that exists. 
But he is also discontinuous with na- 
ture; for in him alone does individual- 
ization reach the level of “personality” 
and participation reach the level of 
“communion.” Furthermore, he alone 
consciously participates in the rational 
structure of reality. It is clear from the 
foregoing that Tillich is not interested 
in slanting such statements in either 
an idealistic or a naturalistic direction. 
But it is especially important to recog- 
nize that he does not regard them as 
deriving from empirical observation 
concerning contingent facts. Rather he 
conceives of individualization and par- 
ticipation as ontological elements 
which, in the course of a critical analy- 
sis of experience, reveal themselves to 
be a priori in the sense that experience 
could not be what it is unless it oc- 
curred within them. The reciprocal re- 
lationship between ‘personal’ and 
“communal” (e.g. one cannot become 
fully a self except in relations with 
other selves) is a structural character- 
istic of being. 

The foregoing considerations pre- 
pare the ground for discussing free- 
dom-and-destiny. The problem of free- 
dom is often posed in terms of mech- 
anistic determinism vs. indeterminism. 
But Tillich asserts that neither of these 
theories does justice to the way in which 
man grasps his own ontological struc- 
ture. Both of them treat the will as 
though it were a thing, and then dis- 
agree about whether it possesses a cer- 
tain quality, namely, freedom. So long 
as the problem is posed in this manner, 
determinism always wins; by defini- 
tion, a thing is completely determined. 
Thus indeterminism, in a blundering 
attempt to defend man’s moral and 
cognitive capacities, is forced to postu- 
late decision-without-motivation ; for at 
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the level of things, a break in the 
causal nexus can occur only as some- 
thing uncaused. Needless to say, when 
the indeterminist holds out for the 
latter his defense of man’s moral and 
cognitive capacities is not convincing. 
For he rests his case upon the occur- 
rence of unintelligible accident, which 
is at the opposite pole from the “re- 
sponsibility” he is trying to character- 
ize. However, both theories fall into 
contradiction when they claim to be 
true; for the grasping of truth presup- 
poses an intelligible decision against the 
false as a possibility. Mechanistic de- 
terminism cannot make room for deci- 
sion; and indeterminism cannot make 
room for intelligibility. 

Freedom should be approached, 
therefore, not as the quality of a faculty 
(the will), but as an element in man’s 
ontological structure. This means that 
every function which plays a part in 
constituting man as personal also par- 
ticipates in his freedom. When given 
segments are naturally or experimen- 
tally dissociated from the personal 
center, they operate automatically ; but 
the determinacy of such segments, 
viewed in isolation, does not justify 
regarding the self as a whole as neces- 
sitated. It is possible to understand 
particular mechanisms in the light of 
the freedom of the self; but the con- 
verse is not possible. Since there is no 
such thing as a motive in abstraction 
from a person who weighs the motives, 
it is a tautology to say that the stronger 
motive always prevails. Only the per- 
son accounts for what gives a particu- 
lar motive its strength. Similarly, the 
person cannot be equated with a cer- 
tain aggregate of possibilities, for such 
an equation leaves out of account the 
decision which man brings to bear upon 
possibilities in the course of actualizing 
some and shutting off others. Hence 
the self is responsible insofar as its 
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acts are determined, not by something 
external or by some dissociated seg- 
ment or function, but by the centered 
totality of the person’s being. 
Freedom, as thus defined, goes hand 
in hand with destiny. The concrete 
self out of which decisions arise must 
not be thought of merely as a center 
of self-consciousness. Decisions issue 
from a self which has been formed by 
nature and history; the self includes 


bodily structure, psychic strivings, 
moral and spiritual character, com- 
munal relations; past experiences 


(both remembered and forgotten) and 
the total impact of the environment. 
Yet having a destiny does not contra- 
dict freedom, as ‘“‘fate’’ does, because 
persons can realize their destinies. If 
man were subject to fate, there would 
be no point in talking about accepting 
or rejecting it inasmuch as the alter- 
native would disappear. 


HE CORE of Tillich’s doctrine of 

man is his concept of finite free- 
dom. Having examined his definition 
of freedom, we must now discuss what 
he means by finitude. Finitude involves 
a mixture of Being and non-being ; but 
if dualism is to be avoided, Tillich sug- 
gests, then negativity, which accounts 
for evil and sin, must somehow be 
posited in God Himself (i.e., God both 
posits and negates everything finite ). 
He cites several past and present at- 
tempts to follow out this line of 
thought—in Bohme, Schelling, and 
Berdyaev, for example. And if this es- 
say were primarily concerned with his 
doctrine of God it would be necessary 
to ask whether a dualism which is made 
internal to God is any less baffling than 
one which regards evil as external to 
God. For our purposes, however, it is 
sufficient to note that eternal life is 
given by God alone. Man, although 
finite, looks at his own finitude in a 
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way which transcends it. In grasping 
his life as a whole as moving toward 
death, he transcends temporal im- 
mediacy. He sees his world in the set- 
ting of potential infinity, his participa- 
tion in the setting of potential univer- 
sality, his destiny in the setting of po- 
tential all-inclusiveness. This power of 
transcending makes man aware of his 
own finitude, and at the same time 
marks him as belonging to Being itself. 
The latter kinship is shown by the 
fact that man is never satisfied with 
any stage of his development; nothing 
finite can hold him. 

Finitude is the ontological basis of 
human anxiety. Tillich uses the latter 
term, in this connection, to refer to 
Urangst. As such it must be distin- 
guished, of course, from fear, which is 
directed toward definite objects and 
can be overcome by action. It must also 
be distinguished from neurotic anxiety 
—which, like Urganst, may be inde- 
pendent of any special objects or oc- 
casions (“free floating’ )—but which 
can be removed psychotherapeutically 
by the resolution of inner conflicts. 
Like Kierkegaard and Heidegger, 
Tillich regards Urangst as directed to- 
ward “nothingness.” Though ineradic- 
able, it can be accepted and used crea- 
tively as a part of what it means to be 
human. 


HE NOTION that Urangst is an 

aspect of the “good creation” may 
strike some readers as paradoxical ; but 
the next step is even more so. For the 
polarity of the ontological elements 
provides a basis for the possibility, 
though not the necessity, of an even 
more serious form of trouble. The 
anxiety of losing the balance which 
makes us essentially what we are, is 
different from the Urangst which ac- 
companies finitude. It is the anxiety of 
existential disruption—of  estrange- 
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ment from one’s “true” self. For ex- 
ample, the balance between freedom- 
and-destiny can be upset by trying to 
preserve the former by defying the 
latter, or by trying to fit in with the 
latter by surrendering the former. In- 
deed, a free decision can be “right” 
only if it is taken in unity with a man’s 
destiny, and yet neither his knowledge 
nor his will can give adequate assur- 
ance on the latter score. Many of the 
compulsive efforts by which men think 
they are mastering themselves, life, and 
destiny, actualize only a fragment of 
the individual’s true telos; they reject 
important aspects of his creativity and 
leave him frustrated by large gaps of 
unlived life. 

As we have seen, mechanism and 
indeterminism cannot deal with this 
problem. No one actually regards a 
man (who is in any sense normal) as 
either an automaton in which calcul- 
able effects follow from calculable 
causes, or as a mere locus of contingent 
happenings. Man is an agent capable 
of decision, but set in the context of 
destiny. When the latter comes to be 
regarded as meaningless fate, one re- 
action (Sartre’s) is to try to make 
freedom itself the absolute. But the 
attempt of a finite being to make his 
freedom absolute turns into an arbi- 
trariness which in fact enslaves him 
to biological and psychological neces- 
sities. 

Destructive conflict and tragedy in 
human life comes from sin, not from 
finitude; yet it is finitude that makes 
sin possible. This is the point at which 
the doctrine of creation and the doc- 
trine of the Fall join; and this is the 
point at which one must either accept 
Tillich’s account as doing justice to 
the mystery of human existence, or re- 
ject it as unintelligible. From one 
standpoint, the distinction he draws 
between finitude and sin seems to be 
extremely precarious; for the actual- 
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ization of finite freedom involves dif- 
ferentiation from the creative ground 
of the divine life, and yet this differen- 
tiation at the same time means an ex- 
istence which is no longer united with 
essence. Is this not tantamount to say- 
ing that the actualization of finite free- 
dom makes sin not merely universal 
but inevitable? Yet even if the answer 
to this question must be in the affirma- 
tive, it is important to remember that 
since we are talking about man’s free- 
dom-and-destiny, the category of neces- 
sity is inapplicable. Sin is inevitable 
because of what I am, but it is not a 
fate which operates irrespective of the 
role played by my freedom. 


ANY readers will be baffled by 

the idea that the actualization of 
finite freedom is, from one point of 
view, the telos of creation, and from 
another point of view the ruination of 
creation. Yet some such way of de- 
scribing the grandeur and the misery 
of man seems more faithful to our 
actual situation than formulae which 
abide by logical niceties. In terms of 
the story of creation Tillich is saying, 
first, that unless man goes beyond in- 
nocence (potentiality), he cannot ma- 
ture as a responsible person; and 
secondly, that there is no way of leav- 
ing innocence without entering into 
the sphere of conflicts and of moral 
distinctions where one becomes sinful 
and guilty. 

Sin disrupts essential unity between 
man and God. It is the attempt to 
center life, power, and meaning in 
one’s own finite self. It is the attempt 
to reach aseity, absolute self-sufficiency. 
Man can make this attempt because he 
is created in the image of God. But he 
cannot succeed because it involves re- 
jection of his own finitude. Thus it 
gives rise to unlimited striving and 
desire for which there is no ceiling and 
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which lead to endless dissatisfaction. 
When Tillich introduces the term 
“concupiscence” at this point, one must 
remember that he is using it onto- 
logically instead of referring exclusive- 
ly to sensuality and its psychological 
concomitants. Nevertheless, many of 
the disorders treated by contemporary 
psychotherapy can easily be viewed in 
the light of this ontological description 
as a whole. The arbitrary claims, the 
quest for limitless power, prestige, af- 
fection or independence, and the un- 
realistic images of what the self really 
is or ought to be—all these neurotic 
manifestations—are provided for. 


Tillich’s observation that sin destroys 
the unity between freedom-and-destiny 
might be translated into psychological 
language by saying that in neurosis the 
individual manifests both grandiosity 
and compulsiveness. His reactions are 
arbitrary and automatic simultaneously. 
He yearns for ego-centric omnipotence 
and he is enslaved to forces (especially 
unconscious forces within himself) 
over which he has no control. Similar- 
ly, when the unity of vitality-and-in- 
tentionality is broken, the former be- 
comes lawless desire and the latter be- 
comes a legalistic strait-jacket. Where 
Tillich says that sin is simultaneously 
lawless desire and bondage to the law, 
Freud speaks of conflict between the 
id and the super-ego. 

Thus the change introduced by sin 
can be summarized by saying that al- 
though finitude is not essentially evil, 
under the conditions of existence fini- 
tude becomes evil; and the Urangst 
which can be accepted as a part of the 
good creation turns into guilty anxiety 
and a horror of death. The legitimate 
aspects of self-concern become swal- 
lowed up in ego-centricity. The legiti- 
mate aspects of the desire for indepen- 
dence become swallowed up in isola- 
tion. The possibilities for error, which 
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are natural to a fallible being, issue in 
systematic illusions and structured lies, 
both personal and social. The desire 
for freedom becomes a demand for 
absolute autonomy. Legitimate needs 
turn into arbitrary claims and endless 
frustrations. The suffering which is 
part-and-parcel of life becomes mean- 
ingless torture. 

Man’s inability to overcome the 
estrangements which characterize sin 
produces despair. As Kierkegaard saw, 
despair has two elements. First, self- 
hatred, including the will to self-anni- 
hilation. Second, the feeling that man 
cannot escape from himself, accom- 
panied by the extreme measures he 
takes to try to escape (such as flight 
into illness, mental disease, intoxica- 
tion, accidents ). 

At this point Tillich clearly affirms 
the “bondage of the will” (self) inso- 
far as this means that man cannot, 
through any rational, mystical, or other 
expedients, lift himself into a harmony 
between himself and God. He cannot, 
because all of his efforts spring from 
existence and reflect the disruptions 
which mark the conflict between exis- 
tence and essence. The universal quest 
and the universal need of mankind can 
therefore be specified. They are direct- 
ed toward a healing of disruption which 
comes from Essential Being, but is 
actualized within existence. Tillich’s 
whole doctrine of man reflects a Trini- 
tarian structure, and his doctrine of 
sin connects specifically with his 
Christology. When the latter is ap- 
proached by means of such an analysis 
of anxiety, sin, neurosis, and despair, 
it becomes something very different 
from a pedantic toying with Chalcedon- 
ian formulae. Finally, Tillich is not 
interested in justification by faith be- 
cause it happens to be Protestant; he 
is interested in it only insofar as it 
embodies the truth about how man can 
reach self-acceptance despite sin, 
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The Myth and Challenge of Christmas 


Christmas Is an Occasion Which Provides Opportunity 


For the Expression of Deep-Lying Psychodynamic 


Forces in Human Beings 
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HRISTMAS is a mystery. In its 

origin, it is surrounded by associ- 
ations that make explanation difficult. 
But even more puzzling is the manner 
of its modern observance as an out- 
growth of its past. Its fixed position 
in the calendar, the regularity of its 
recurrence with stereotyped responses, 
its increasing exploitation of the mo- 
tive to give by the motive of profit, 
and the phenomena of mass compul- 
siveness are bare samples of behavior 
that resist incorporation into a rational 
statement about the meaning of the 
day. In consequence of this ambiguity, 
much thought is given by serious 
minds each year to the problem of re- 
discovering Christmas or rationalizing 
its continued observance as a holy-day 
instead of a holiday. This essay is just 
another of those ventures that may, in 
this case, have the virtue or defect of 
skepticism about the efficacy of Christ- 
mas in the disciplines of the Christian 
vear. 


There are two approaches to an un- 
derstanding of Christmas. One would 
appeal to history and the ideas associ- 
ated with the event in the thinking of 
the Christian community. This is the 
basis of the conventional mode of cele- 
bration in the churches. The other ap- 
proach would undertake to examine 
the total complex of human reaction to 
the event. It would look at Christmas 
as an occasion which provides oppor- 
tunity for the expression of deep-lying, 
psychodynamic forces in human beings 
under the stimulus of an emotionally 
intensified social situation. In the 
present treatment of the subject we 
shall adopt the second point of view. 
We shall ask, What are we doing 
when we celebrate Christmas ? What is 
accomplished by the observance of the 
day? In the background will be the 
further question of what sort of prac- 
tice would more adequately meet the 
terms which the true genius of Christ- 
mas prescribes. 

We begin with the biblical stories 
which occupy the central place in the 
Christmas ceremonial. The literary 
category to which these narratives be- 
long is technically known as myth. 
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That is, they purport to explain an 
event, or express in dramatic form a 
truth, which cannot be conveyed effec- 
tively in literal terms. The chief use 
of myth as a vehicle for transmitting 
tradition is found in the necessity to 
satisfy human feelings as well as to 
convince the intellect. Rarely does an 
idea persist very long in the experience 
of a people unless it undergoes imagi- 
native elaboration which evokes emo- 
tional response. The point is easily 
tested by observing the difference in 
reaction to formal doctrines arising 
from the birth of Jesus and reaction 
to the birth stories themselves. The so- 
called doctrine of the “virgin birth,” 
for example, is repugnant to many 
minds on_ historical and __ logical 
grounds, yet it would be hard to find 
any member of the Christian com- 
munity whose heart does not respond 
to the moving imagery of Matthew and 
Luke. 


Elemental, primitive emotion sets 
its own terms. Its tendency is to resist 
the coercion of literal formulation, but 
it will yield to an art that subtly 
weaves a pictorial fabric around an 
instinctual concern deeply laid in hu- 
man nature. For this reason, myth- 
making has been a device of indoctrin- 
ation used by every race and nation in 
history. Its object is to secure a re- 
sponse of total devotion by inhibiting 
critical discrimination and mobilizing 
the personality for simple, direct 
action. Reason beats a retreat when it 
encounters attitudes sustained by myth 
because, in reasoning, one abstracts 
the common from the particular, and 
divests its subject of the primal glow. 
The very laudable effort to be precise 
involves a reduction of data, whereas 
myth being more fluid and congenial 
to ambiguity engages elements of the 
mind that cannot be cramped into the 
premises of a syllogism. Thus the part 
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played by myth in motivating human 
action is enormous. In the common 
life, it runs the gamut from love-mak- 
ing to candidacy for presidential office. 
Without it, theology would stall in the 
ruts of creedal boredom. 


OST of the great myths have 

dealt in one way or another with 
two important interests of all human 
beings—origin and destiny. These are 
the main components of individual and 
national self-consciousness. Whence 
came 1? What from the past has en- 
tered into my constitution? What out- 
come, as the final fruition of my life, 
the fulfillment of my being, justifies 
further effort? Life is made worth- 
while by the affirmations which flow 
from reflection on these questions. The 
answers supply meanings that assign 
duties. One’s feeling for a past of 
which he is in some sense a culmina- 
tion and one’s aspiration toward a fu- 
ture of higher realization shape his 
current decisions. 

In relating these interests to the 
meaning of Christmas, we may pass 
over the details of post-biblical accre- 
tions to the birth narratives and con- 
fine our attention to the central theme 
with which they deal. That theme car- 
ries the weight of concern for both 
origin and destiny. The Genesis story 
of the Fall introduces the basic anxiety 
which has remained the ground and 
cause of religion in human experience 
—the anxiety which is inherent in the 
separation of the creature from the 
Creator. In his origin, by the very tact 
of his creaturehood, man was set upon 
a course which separated him from 
God. But this condition could not be 
called an “anxiety” unless the creature 
had capacity for awareness of the 
separation and could appraise its con- 
sequences. By the same token, separa- 
tion carried with it the attribute of 
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freedom, the feeling that man not only 
could but must choose his own course. 
But for this he was responsible and 
accountable. Separation, then, plus 
awareness of it, plus freedom and re- 
sponsibility, add up to a_ pervasive 
anxiety which has sought continuously 
throughout history to find release in 
the religious effort to recover and 
maintain relations with the Creator 
without destroying creaturely inde- 
pendence. 

Hebrew history is the story of man’s 
struggle as creature to restore and 
keep the bond with God. In each period 
of this history the dual theme of ori- 
gin and destiny recurs with persuasive 
elaboration of law, myth, and ritual. 
The divided and defeated Israel re- 
gains paradise in the prophetic vision 
of a redeemer-nation serving God in 
suffering and sacrifice. But it is affirm- 
ed that this consummation of destiny 
is not to be achieved by human effort 
alone. God has not set his people adrift 
and left them to the vicissitudes of 
their own acts. As Creator He retains 
His concern for them and will continue 
to exercise His providence in their be- 
half. He waits only for their ac- 
knowledgment of His sovereignty and 
their return to a position within the 
orbit of His eternal purpose. Christmas 
is the affirmation that God still takes 
initiative toward men in the role of re- 
deemer and by the incarnation presents 
himself in dramatic act to restore the 
broken relationship through the prom- 
ise of new power for a new creation. 

Closely related to man’s separation 
from God is the separation of men 
from one another. Anxieties issue 
from experiences of social estrange- 
ment. The Christian gospel undertakes 
to solve this problem also. Love of 
one’s neighbor is joined to the love of 
God. While Matthew and Luke pre- 
sent the birth narratives in forms pe- 
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culiar to their purposes, the stories 
make a composite when taken together 
that supports this second emotionai 
need of men. In Luke, the proclama- 
tion comes to humble men of the field 
and flock. In Matthew, it comes to 
men of different station who consort 
with royalty. The sign to the one is 
the simple fact of ‘a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger.” The sign to the other is a 
star, a phenomenon in nature which it 
was their vocation to interpret. The 
shepherds on their visit to the manger 
simply report what the heavenly voices 
said. The wise men worshipped and 
gave royal gifts. The mood of the 
shepherds was simple joy in the hope 
announced ; the mood of the wise men 
was a sense of duty done to one en- 
titled to honor. 


Christian practice has ignored the 
differences in these stories and regu- 
larly used both of them in the Christ- 
mas liturgy. In the background is the 
conviction that in the exercise of his 
initiative toward men, God is no re- 
specter of persons. He seeks the con- 
summation of human destiny in the 
achievement of an inclusive community 
among men. All classes, however sep- 
arated by vocation and other social 
distinctions, confront reality in the 
face of an infant who reminds them 
of their origin and inspires the hope 
of a new beginning on a common level 
to be realized by the “rise and fall of 
many.” The myth of Christmas, for 
these reasons, presents the theme of 
peace. The fatal discrepancy at this 
point in the stories, due of course to 
the time, place, and purpose of the 
writings, is the fact that the wise men 
and shepherds did not meet at the 
manger-side. But such a composite of 
the narratives would have falsified the 
existing and continuing state of men’s 
separation from one another. For the 
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purposes of the Christian tradition, it 
is enough to preserve the record that 
each group paid tribute to the child in 
its own way. Art leaves their ultimate 
union to history. 


OW now does our practice come 

to terms with the theme of Christ- 
mas? Viewing in a general way the 
manner in which the occasion is usually 
observed in America, two types of be- 
havior intermingle in a paradoxical 
combination that expresses the con- 
tinuing human dilemma. In the first 
type we pay tribute to our origin. 
Christmas is a children’s day. Ele- 
mental emotions associated with our 
past are stirred. Adults re-live fictively 
their childhood to recapture some of 
the wonder and thrill that antedated 
the days of responsibility and, per- 
haps, disillusionment. But in children 
we confront not only our origin but 
renew our failing for the future. The 
ground swell of age-old hopes pours 
through the varied acts by which we 
affirm the nature of the human adven- 
ture. The heightened emotions oi 
Christmas accent the primordial and 
the eternal. In children we celebrate 
the union of the racial and the cosmic. 


The second type of behavior is more 
conspicuous in the Christmas ritual. It 
is buying and selling. The religious im- 
pulse to give goes to market. A list of 
persons for whom we feel regard or to 
whom we feel obligated is made out. 
The ritual begins with the invocation 
“Do your Christmas shopping early” 
and advances to the exchanges of the 
trading counter. Ornate wrappings 
and greeting cards provide color and 
sentiment. The modern Christmas is 
a parade of our industrial culture. Its 
sponsor is the pagan, mythical person- 
age, Santa Claus, whose attributes are 
2 stout jollity equal to the burden on 
his back, a phenomenal prowess for 
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getting to places by archaic means, a 
supernatural capacity for discerning 
between good girls and boys, and an 
uncanny knack for entering houses 
through sooty chimneys’ without 
damage to beard or tunic. This god of 
Christmas incarnates himself in sus- 
ceptible men with warm voices and 
proper paunches who for a fee lend 
reality to the myth that “toys and 
things,” displayed in abundance, have 
an unseen magical source. We apolo- 
gize for some of this, laugh at our 
credulity, and devise ingenious answets 
to the questions of bright children who 
inevitably see through them and join 
us in our play. 

All in all, this Christmas is a folk- 
way, a festival in celebration of our 
productive and consumptive capacity, 
exfoliation of our ingenuity for mak- 
ing things. The good Christmas is a 
billion dollar business, and pointing 
with pride to “what I got.” Quite 
apart from the origin of the day, there 
is a good essence in much of this. Use- 
ful things add to the zest of living. A 
day of remembrance to take the edge 
off months of neglect and the spon- 
taneity of playfulness are wholesome 
activities. Widespread impulse to 
share and the conviction that no one 
should be left out add momentarily to 
the feeling of social solidarity. Guilt, 
of course, makes some of the Christ- 
mas giving compulsive. We atone for 
our sin of competitiveness and selfish- 
ness. Ritually we close the gaps of 
separation and gain a sense of com- 
munity. Green trees and wreaths 
covertly express our rootage in nature 
and the instinct for the eternal, even 
though they are overlaid with spurious 
ornamentation and mask a_ hidden 
shallowness. 


Occupation with exaggerated ges- 
tures of generosity is one way our 
race attempts to come to terms with 
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the poignant delays and failures in at- 
taining a worthier fulfillment of our 
destiny. Hope springs eternal, but 
meanwhile we appease the longing for 
fuller human stature by substitutions, 
symbols, and make-believe. 

We come to the conclusion that 
Christmas is still a myth. Religiously, 
it is hardly more than a liturgy re- 
peated year after year. For those who 
are perceptive, it helps to keep alive 
the belief that God is still in intimate 
connection with His creation and con- 
cerning Himself with the redemption 
of man. It reminds us of our origin 
in Him, renews our joy as participants 
in the divine drama, and symbolically 
projects our destiny. But all this at 
best is very fleeting. As liturgy, Christ- 
mas has little if any potency for actu- 
alizing the peace which the historic 
theme emphasizes and the contempo- 
rary scene demands. The wise men, it 
is said, returned to their own country 
by another way, but this does not have 
its counterpart in our behavior on the 
day after Christmas. We return to 
business tired and surfeited, perchance 
to exchange in the market a gift for a 
more appropriate pattern or size, cai- 
cel a duplication to add to our stock, 
or get a refund. By and large, we are 
as separated in our human relations as 
we were before, maybe a little more so 
because of our exultation over the 
good fortune of living in a land so af- 
fluent and so prodigal. We go on with 
our wars, continue to tolerate our 
prejudices, and promote the competi- 
tive spirit which has kept us on our 
toes and made us “great.” 

Even the churches which conduct us 
through the forms and the pageantry 
in grand make-believe continue the 
spectacle of class distinctions and theo- 
logical bickering, to say nothing of 
subtle enmities which often make 
“good will” only a formal greeting. By 
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the test of what happens the day after, 
the contribution of Christmas to peace 
is fortuitous and accidental. Should it 
perchance accomplish something more 
tangible and relevant to reality, we 
would be surprised, so accustomed are 
we to expecting no change after hymns 
and prayers. In this vein of thought, 
Christmas is a liturgical dream which 
clothes our wishes in glamorous sym- 
bols and from which we awaken to con- 
tinue our walk in a prosaic world of 
hope and disappointment. The most 
honest thing about Christmas is that 
in its observance we are on a grand 
scale the same sort of people that we 
are throughout the year. It would in- 
deed be a miracle if Christmas made a 
difference. 


EYOND all this, and implied in it, 

is the literal challenge of Christ- 
mas. In the setting of its original 
genius, the day accentuates the fact 
that humility is the first among all the 
virtures of the good life and the pre- 
condition for an active love toward 
God and man. Self-conscious power 
and self-assertion against others with- 
draw in the presence of the infant who 
discloses the universal dependency and 
helplessness with which we make our 
entrance as separate creatures into the 
world. In our origin we can assert no 
claims which differentiate us from 
others, save the sheer fact of individ- 
uality. Pride falls from its pedestal be- 
fore the manger of Bethlehem where 
we all start as humanity trailing an 
animal heritage that awaits a further 
act to make it a new creation, the act 
ot growing “in stature and in favor 
with God and man.” The essence of 
humility is acceptance of the divine 
potentiality in every creature, reliance 
upon growth as the way to maturity 
and fellowship, and the faith that real- 
ization of the good will dispense with 
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the need to utter special claims. 

It is significant that the new science 
of the soul which is taking shape today 
under the impulse of psychology 
should require for good health the 
humility to return to childhood and 
start all over again. This is reminiscent 
of the New Testament word, “Except 
ye be converted and become as little 
children ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

There is another aspect to this chai- 
lenge. Because it is so difficult to main- 
tain the attitude of humility, we yield 
easily to the forces of culture that 
build barriers between men. Wealth, 
position, social status embarrass us. 
Guilt drives us to philanthropy and the 
pretensions of compensatory altruism. 
It was no accident, for example, that 
the churches of America put on great 
financial campaigns and made generous 
promises about the expansion of their 
programs after both of the world 
wars. The boast in this that masked an 
unrecognized motive was actually ex- 
pressed by a Protestant leader who in 
his appeal for funds thanked God that 
the devastations of war, destroying 
old mission buildings, had made it pos- 
sible to rebuild them in better style 
and convenience. Such behavior gives 
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explicit notice that religion may and 
often does ally itself with evils which, 
in its origin, it was set to destroy. Our 
claims for Christianity had better be 
modest until we can present more 
actual achievement of inclusive com- 
munity among men. 

The literal challenge of Christmas is 
to live by the humility that yields our 
lives to God for the unfolding of the 
potentiality that is in us without claims 
of special favor and privilege which 
separate us from others. If this were 
the spirit of Christmas the day would 
be observed as a great convocation to 
unite the purposes and wills of men 
in the search for realistic ways to 
close the gaps between races and na- 
tions. Such a spirit would mobilize the 
intelligence of the community, and re- 
inforce every agency working for 
peace. It would acknowledge that what 
was started at Lake Success promises 
more for realizing the vision of the 
shepherds than the solemnly intoned 
liturgies that borrow the words which 
came to them by night on Judea’s hills. 
A Christmas so related to the realities 
of the time would send us back to our 
own country by a road which would 
unite all countries in one world under 
God. 


O World 


WORLD, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


Gold, and Frankincense, and Myrrh 


A Psychoanalyst's Interpretation of the Symbolism 


Of the Gifts Brought by the Wise Men to 
The Christ Child 


BY IZETTE DE 


Psychoanalyst, Marlborough, 
New Hampshire 


FOREST 


HE THREE gifts brought by the 
Wise Men to the Christ Child 
symbolize in the life of the family 
three precious gifts from parents to 
children. They also symbolize the gifts 
of love and faith from one parent to 
the other. In what do these consist? 
The first gift is that of gold, that of 
cherishing, of holding dear. The dic- 
tionary tells us that to cherish is “to 
comfort, to encourage, te nourish, to 
nurture, to protect, to treasure, and to 
value.” These definitions represent the 
expression in action of the emotion of 
love; of the love that we feel toward 
our children from birth, through 
growth to adulthood and beyond. They 
also represent the active expressions 
that we as parents give to each other; 
that are exchanged by all loving 
people. This gift of cherishing is most 
easily bestowed upon our new-born 


babes who come “trailing clouds of 


glory from God, who is our Home.” 
The miracle of birth prepares us emo- 


tionally to see in our own baby an ex- 
traordinary child. We allow ourselves 
the feeling of wonder as we behold 
him. “Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart.” (St. 
Luke, II: 19.) We allow our new-born 
infant a privilege, his birthright, never 
again granted to him; in that he is 
given love without earning it, simply 
because he exists. We are, moreover, 
awed by this new life given into our 
care. It is therefore comparatively easy 
to obey the latest dictum of pediatri- 
cians, that we must follow our child’s 
wishes as to feeding schedule, sleeping 
schedule, waking and play schedules, 
toilet schedule. We are relieved to 
have someone else, in this case the doc- 
tor, share with us the responsibility 
for the wee atom of life; and hence 
we relax with facility to the doctor’s 
command simply to love him. This we 
long to do in our care of him. But be- 
cause of the biases in our own “bring- 
ing up” we have felt that we, like our 
parents, must from birth begin to 
“train” our children. What a relief to 
cast this preconceived notion away and 
to dedicate the early years of parent- 
hood to cherishing! 
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Alas, the first year does not elapse 
before we feel the pressure from out- 
side; from the influence of our parents 
in our own up-bringing, from them 
themselves as grandparents, from our 
friends and from the psychological 
experts with their written words ot 
warning and advice. Each month 
brings its new problems as the infant 
begins to assert his individuality. His 
timing schedule does not fit into the 
convenient family routine. He bursts 
into angry tantrums, into stubborn 
withholding. There is often little sign 
of cooperation, of compliance. We are 
gradually forced to recognize that this 
child is becoming more and more an 
unknown individual, less and less a 
doll with whom we can indulge our- 
selves. As the first years pass, he in- 
creasingly hurts our pride by his be- 
havior. As he learns to walk, he gets 
into what we call “mischief’’; as he 
learns to talk, he cries out in resent- 
ment and hatred of us, the agents of 
his frustration. 


OW to continue the gift of 

cherishing is now the question. 
We know that we love him but we, in 
turn, are resentful that he will net 
bend to our will. Again the dictionary 
comes to our aid: “To nurture includes 
mental and spiritual training with love 
and tenderness.” 

This is the moment when the second 
gift of the Wise Men is demanded by 
the child and is ours to give; the gift 
of worship, of frankincense. It can also 
be called the gift of faith, of sure 
knowledge that this child is innately 
good and that his goodness is express- 
ed in his impulse to grow, to fulfill his 
potentialities. Controlling our own 
deterrent character traits, we must al- 
low him to be himself. Here we have 
the opportunity to put ourselves in his 
shoes, to try to understand what he is 
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saying to us in words and in behavior. 
We can allow him full expression of 
his emotions in words, if not always in 
action. If he is overly, to our way of 
thinking, demonstrative, we can accept 
it with respect as an evidence of his 
need for love and security. If he is 
furiously angry, we can help him tc 
its verbal expression; knowing full 
well that words cannot hurt us unless 
we, through false pride, are vulner- 
able to such hurt. 

Such divergent expressions in the 
child are reactions to reai situations 
which evoke them. In them he is giv- 
ing vent to his self-preservative in- 
stinct, his right to grow and ma- 
ture. There is here a powerful im- 
pulse to overcome all frustration. Like 
a tree that grows beneath a rock and 
splits that rock in order to reach to- 
ward the sun and so fulfill its destiny, 
the child, even in an “unhealthy” way, 
insists on his right to live. We must 
respect this passionate impulse, exer- 
cising our understanding; and have 
faith in its wholesomeness, its good- 
ness. 


We can assist our child to fulfill his 
potentialities and to develop his own 
system of values, by eliciting his ideas 
and feelings, his judgments and de- 
sires. What does he really think in a 
given situation, what would he decide? 
Does he agree with our decisions or has 
he something different to offer? What 
does he really feel? If it is anger, how 
would he like to express it? If it is 
affection, then what? Does he feel that 
we are unjust or cruel? If so, what 
does he feel would be just or loving? 
Although we in all sincerity cannot act 
as he wishes in many instances, we can 
at least honor his ideas and feelings 
and give him proof of this. We are 
sorry that we cannot be as he wishes, 
but we, too, have our convictions. It 
is, however, something of great value 
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to us to know how he thinks and feels. 
We would like to cooperate with him 
whenever we can sincerely do so. 

This attitude of trying to understand 
our children, trying to cooperate with 
them, honoring their reactions even if 
we do not agree with them, creates in 
them a secure knowledge that we re- 
gard them as individual persons, that 
we wish to maintain their integrity. 
Ours is a priceless privilege, for by 
offering it we have helped them to start 
on their way as individuals in their own 
right, creating their fate. 

The third gift of the Wise Men, the 
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fragrant gift of myrrh, consists in our 
emphasis on the element of mutuality ; 
the mutual recognition of our own and 
of our children’s rights to exist as 
separate persons. John Macmurray, in 
Freedom in the Modern World, re- 
minds us that “the core of human free- 
dom lies in the capacity to be ourselves 
for other people.” He also says: “It is 
safe for children to be given freedom 
to be themselves, because we can count 
on their essential need to be in loving 
relation with others in the world, to 
learn to be a friend.” In making it 
possible for our children to satisfy this 
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need we are offering our gift of myrrh. 


HRIST stressed this mutuality 
when he said: “Have salt in your- 
selves; have peace with one another.” 
(St. Mark, IX: 50) This was pro- 
found advice; for He recognized that 
each person must have his own season- 
ing and yet must also extend himself 
toward others in loving-kindness. With 
the exception of hypocrisy, the one 
character trait that angered Jesus was 
hardness of heart. ‘““And when he had 
looked round about on them with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness 
of their hearts... .” (St. Mark, IIT: 
5) The heart of marble refuses to un- 
derstand another person, to put itself 
in the other’s place. When Jesus “un- 
derstood” he could feel love toward 
another, even if “a sinner.” (St. Mat- 
thew, XXVI: 10) 


This empathic characteristic, an out- 
growth of imagination, is inherent in 
all human nature. It distinguishes hu- 
manity from other forms of life. We 
see in animals, in birds and insects a 
capacity to cherish during infancy and 
a respect for individuality. But seldom 
do we see the social sense of creating 
and maintaining personal relationships. 
A human being is human only in that 
one of his innate needs is to belong to 
the human race, to play a part in its 
role. This is a late evolutional develop- 
ment, an important element in the gift 
of consciousness. We consciously wish 
to be friends with each other. We long 
for love; we wish to be deserving of 
love; we wish to give love in return. 


Even the infant responds to loving 
expressions. He learns to smile in 


response to a smile. He does not scowl 
in response to a scowl. His every wish 
is toward love, toward mutuality. This 
wish represents a wholesome start to- 
ward the creation of personal rela- 
tionships. The baby goes at least half 
way to meet us, in spite of his urge 
toward individuality ; indeed as an ex- 
pression of it. We can count on this 
need as an inner urge of his human- 
ness. 

If we, from our own similar need, 
can satisfy this longing in the child by 
our loving-kindness in the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, we are giving him 
the chance to exercise and develop a 
capacity that is born in him; we are 
giving him an opportunity to bring to 
fruition his particular potentialities as 
a member of the human family; we 
are helping to establish in him a bene- 
ficent pattern of behavior that will be 
his possession in other and wider cir- 
cles of human contact. 

For an adult is in his later life with 
other humans exactly as he learns to 
be in his nursery years. If he is un- 
cherished, if his individuality meets 
with disrespect, if his innate and often 
clumsy attempts to respond with love 
are met with wilful frustration, he 
will deal with all others as if they are 
enemies, defensively and with hostility. 
The responsibility for our children’s 
adult attitudes toward their fellow men 
lies with us. 

As we find ourselves these gifts of 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh and 
offer them to our children, we shall 
indeed reap the reward of the three 
Wise Men; the reward of having 
recognized and worshipped a Child of 
God. 


The Courage To Be 
THE courage to be is rooted in the God who appears when God has disap- 
peared in the anxiety of doubt—Paut Tituicu, The Courage To Be 
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Dealing with Interpersonal Conflict (Part II) 


A Client-centered Therapeutic Approach Offers 


The Possibility of a Solution of Social 


Conflict Through the Release of 


Constructive Forces Within 


BY CARL R, ROGERS 


Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 


a the preceding discussion I have 
have noted that therapy deals with 
inner conflicts which frequently involve 
interpersonal conflicts. While pointing 
out some of the phases of constructive 
resolution of interpersonal conflict in 
therapy through release of feelings, 
through the gradual exploration of at- 
titudes and through the development 
of conscious awareness of behavioral 
patterns and motives, I have also indi- 
cated some wider implications of client- 
centered therapeutic experience for the 
conflicts of society at large. Let us now 


This article is the second and concluding 
part of an adaptation by Dr. Russell Becker, 
Federated Theological Faculty, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, from Carl Rogers’ “Dealing 
with Social Tensions.” The first part ap 
peared in our November issue. Published by 
the Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
and reprinted by permission. 


look at three further phases of the 
therapeutic process and turn finally to 
some additional implications which the 
client-centered treatment of  inter- 
personal conflict has for social conflict 
generally. 

Having traced the therapeutic pro- 
cess through release, exploration, and 
developing conscious awareness, the 
question still remains: how does this 
process actually change adverse inter- 
personal relationships? The gist of the 
answer lies in the next phase. 

Full conscious awareness of all the 
aspects of a given interpersonal conflict 
supplies a new frame of reference in 
which the very nature of the problem 
is radically altered. At the outset, the 
conflict between the client and other 
persons seems inevitable and irremedi- 
able. As the denied elements are ad- 
mitted into consideration, the whole 
picture of the relationship between the 
self and others undergoes change. The 
problem that previously seemed insolu- 
ble now becomes mutual and soluble. 

The union official who at first saw 
management as an implacable foe came 
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to see the union-management relation- 
ship in a new light: 

Union Orricrac: And in the plant 
it’s not just management that causes 
trouble. Like I was saying, the faction 
leaders in the union raise hell... . 
You see, these guys are of three kinds, 
I figure. They’re either “rabble 
rousers” (uncompromising in their 
views), “fence sitters” (trying to sup- 
port both union and company), or 
they’re “fence jumpers.” This applies 
to both union and company men. There 
are a lot of the first two kinds, and 
they aren’t worth a damn. They don’t 
do anybody any good. The “fence 
jumpers” are the ones that really get 
things done. They decide things on the 
merit of the case. On one issue, when 
they think the union’s right, they'll 
jump on our side and fight like hell. 
Then the next time, when they think 
we're wrong, they'll jump on manage- 
ment’s side and blast hell out of us. 
Well, that’s O.K. There’s plenty of 
times we need to get blasted. I know 
I've asked for things sometimes that 
I knew damned well I shouldn't get. 
But I have to, in order to stay in office. 
3ut that “fence jumping” is a hard 
course of action to follow. It takes a 
strong man, and there are damn few 
of them in our plant. 

CouNnseLor: You feel that if there 
were more men who were “fence 
jumpers” there might be a way out, 
but how to get that policy to be follow- 
ed is pretty tough. Is that it? 

Union OrriciaL: Yeah. 

The frame of reference has changed. 
At first his picture of the situation was: 
“We're right; management all 
wrong. The situation is impossible.” 
Now the problem is perceived in new 
terms: “Management has faults. We 
have faults. The only people who help 
are those who honestly face the reality 
of each dispute. That’s hard to do. Can 
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it be done?” There can be little ques- 
tion that this new conception of the 
problem is more realistic than the first, 
and that the problem itself is more 
soluble when seen in these more ac- 
curate terms. 


N the case of Mr. Winn, the problem 

as first perceived was one of a vir- 
tuous husband and an erring wife. No 
mutually satisfactory solution seemed 
possible. As Mr. Winn worked through 
the whole situation, however, it was 
redefined, rather abruptly, in the 
seventh interview : 

Mr. Winn: I had a funny experi- 
ence last night that sorta turned my 
mind inside out .... (Later.) This 
business about my wife and Jim—that 
sort of blots out somehow. I can’t quite 
straighten it out. I would like to be 
sure. I thought it all over. I could be 
mistaken .... (Later.) I thought, too, 
about my wife. I put a lot of different 
little things together and I realize that 
I might be mistaken. 

COUNSELOR: It made you feel that 
your suspicions might not be correct. 

Mr. W1NN: That's it. I’m reason- 
ably sure that she was right. (Later) 
The sudden point in this dream or 
whatever it was, was this thing about 
my wife. I see that I’m the one at 
fault there. 

The problem has now been redefined 
in these terms: “I’ve been at fault in 
many ways. I have given my wife cause 
to misbehave, but I do not believe she 
has done so. The problem has been 
in me.” Here the frame of reference 
has changed so completely that the ori- 
ginal problem is not even recognizable 
in the new and more realistic formula- 
tion. Paranoid attitudes have shifted 
to realistic ones. 

Miss Taylor’s concept of her prob- 
lem also underwent transformation. At 
first she conceived it in terms of un- 
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reasonable parental domination and 
control; later she phrased it somewhat 
after this fashion: “My parents are 
unreasonably controlling, but my desire 
to be dependent and my refusal to 
share my real self with them helped to 
create the problem.” Again, it is per- 
ceived as a mutual and much more sol- 
uble difficulty. 


One might say that most of the dif- 
ficult problems of relationship, the 
situations of interpersonal conflict, are 
never solved as they stand. They are, 
in fact, usually insoluble as presented. 
But when they are redefined in the 
added light provided by the conscious 
awarenesses which have developed, 
they become solved in a new frame of 
reference. The relationship between the 
self and the other person is perceived 
in a vastly different fashion. 

The same process occurs in thera- 
peutic handling of group situations. A 
military group, compelled to take a 
training course which the members did 
not wish, sulks and refuses to work in 
the course. Given an opportunity by 
a permissive instructor, the members 
talk out their negative attitudes. 
Hostility to the army, to the course, 
to their military assignment, and to the 
instructor are all freely expressed. But 
when these emotions are drained off 
the members tackle their problem, 
decide they will be better satisfied 
working on the course than  shirking, 
and turn constructively to the training 
program. Is it too much to hope that 
a group which seems hopelessly antago- 
nistic to Negroes or Jews might also 
revise its attitudes? As the emotional 
tensions were released, as all the ac- 
cusations and charges were accepted 
by a clarifying and understanding 
therapeutic leader, is it not entirely 
probable that the hidden motivations 
—the economic fears, the feelings of 
social guilt, the fear of justice—would 


come to the surface and be consciously 
accepted? And as these were admitted 
into group consideration by the group 
itself, then the whole problem might 
dissolve, to be replaced by a new prob- 
lem, a much more soluble problem, 
existing in a sharply different frame of 
reference. Unfortunately, relatively 
little has as yet been done in experi- 
mental work in this area, but there is 
every reason to be encouraged as to the 
possibility. Certainly it has proved true 
in individual therapy that almost no in- 
terpersonal conflict is really insoluble, 
once the conflict is defined in its real 
terms, including all the aspects cus- 
tomarily denied to consciousness. 


TILL another way in which the 
frame of reference is changed is 
through the alteration which therapy 
brings about in the concept of the self. 
The client, as his span of conscious 
awareness widens, creates a new, a 
truer, and a more positive concept of 
himself. In other words, not only does 
he perceive the relationship between 
self and others in a new and different 
fashion, but he forms a new and alter- 
ed concept of self which still further 
alters the total frame of reference by 
changing one of its major terms. 

An example from the case of a young 
man with many deep problems will 
illustrate the fashion in which con- 
scious awareness brings an acceptance 
of the “real” self, and an alteration of 
the self-concept : 

Jor: Then there’s the conflict about 
the pretense of extreme masculinity 
and whether I should adopt it or not. 
don’t believe I should. I shouldn't 
work so hard to try to build up my 
body the way I’ve been doing. Getting 
a sporty car is a little part of that, too. 
If I let things be a little more laissez 
faire, it may work out better. 

CouNseLor: You feel that perhaps 
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you don’t want to work quite so hard 
at being masculine. 


Joe: I think all the extravagant 
things I’ve wanted to do I thought 
were financial, but I think they were 
a desire to be masculine. I’ve wanted 
an airplane and a yacht and a big 
library—that last is sort of a musty 
masculinity, but I never intended to 
read them. I’ve always wanted an un- 
derground gunroom, too. 

Here it is plain that his previous 
concept of this aspect of himself is 
that of an extremely masculine young 
man, or possibly in his moments of 
greater awareness, a concept of him- 
self as being not at all masculine, but 
putting up a pretense of masculinity. 
Increased conscious awareness brings 
him a new concept of self as a person 
with some masculine traits who can be 
comfortable in his own natural degree 
of masculinity. Need it be pointed out 
that this more comfortable and truer 
concept of self has many implications 
for his social relationships? It makes 
him definitely more easy, less over- 
bearing, less defensive. It has altered 
in fundamental fashion the very base 
on which his interpersonal conflicts 
have developed. 

Finally, the awarenesses that develop 
in therapy release the individual’s ca- 
pacity to exercise conscious control 
over his behavior, to move in purpose- 
ful directions based upon a newly 
achieved integration. Nothing in the 
process of therapy is more impressive 
than the constructive capacity for wise 
behavior shown by the individual when 
he has accepted and assimilated the in- 
sights he has himself achieved. This 
new behavior, let it be emphasized, is 
not suggested, even in subtle fashion, 
by the therapist. It results from the 
release of the normal forces of growth 
within the individual, who now takes 
constructive steps to deal with the 
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problem that he has newly formulated. 

It is worth noting this aspect of the 
process as it occurred in each of the 
illustrative cases used in the first of 
these two articles. 

Miss Winkler, who hated her 
mother, indicated her insight and the 
new direction of her behavior in these 
words: 

Miss Winker: I don’t really think 
it is necessary now that I even waste 
my time wishing she were dead... . 
Surely I can stand on my own two feet, 
even though she is alive... . I’m big 
enough to live and let live... . I really 
pity her. She must be in hell herself 
.... She is lonely and despised. 

CouNnseELor: You feel that your 
mother is really an object of pity— 
she’s probably unhappy and miserable 
and lonely. 

Miss WINKLER: Yes. But she’s able 
to live her life, and I shall live mine 
and avoid her as much as possible. Per- 
haps some day we can even become 
reconciled to each other on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 

Though her decision was to diminish 
the relationship, she could now do it 
without conflict, without bitterness, 
and with hope of gradual reconciliation. 

Miss Taylor, who resented her pa- 
rents’ control, decided with fear and 
trembling to try to stand up as an in- 
dependent person in her relationship 
with them. After vacation, she came 
into tell of her attempt. 

Miss Taytor: I have never gotten 
along so well with my parents in all my 
life. I’m so happy about it I don’t know 
what to do, [She tells of an incident 
in which her father began to criticize 
her unjustly.| Something happened, 
though, and I blew up, too. We had a 
hot and heavy argument for quite a 
while. After that he never said another 
thing. I guess he thought I was big 
enough to stand on my own two feet. 
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All the rest of the time I was home, 
instead of telling me what to do, he 
would ask me. I was able to think for 
myself for the first time in my life at 
home. It was a funny feeling. 

(Later.) You know when I went 
home, I would never let my parents 
read my letters .... While I was home 
this summer, though, I decided that I 
would try it and see what happened. 
I did, and my goodness, it helped. It 
seemed to bring us closer together. 
For the first time in my life, I felt 
close to both my parents. 
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FRESH and constructive solution 
becomes possible when purposes 
are clear and behavior is subject to 
conscious control. Miss Taylor was 
able to build a constructive relation- 
ship to her parents because she was 
no longer fighting herself in them. 
Mr. Winn decided he would go home 
and “throw in my hat to see what 
happens.” He went home and, after 
a short period of upset, rebuilt with 
his wife a good relationship which has 
lasted for several years. 
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The veteran, Hudson, who was 
about to leave his job, came to face 
and accept, and hence to be able to 
control, his deeply aggressive attitudes. 
As with the others, his conscious 
awareness expanded to include factors 
he had hidden from himself: “Maybe 
I was sort of to blame, too, when I 
got into trouble.” He stayed on the 
job and became a more stable worker. 

The union leader also discovered a 
solution to his newly defined problem. 
He went on as follows from the point 
at which he was last quoted : 

Union Orriciat: Yeah. I was just 
thinking. There is a way to do that. 
And that is to get more cases to the 
WLB. The facts have to be presented 
there. I hadn’t thought of it this way 
before, but I remember a case [goes 
on to describe a case and the debate 
on it]. After we got into it, both man- 
agement and the union were satisfied. 
It did a lot of good for our relations. 
If we could build those kinds of things 
up big, it might lead to the settlement 
of other matters in the same way. 

CounseLor: If you could build a 
strong precedent of cases settled on 
merit, you might be able to solve more 
problems that way and improve re- 
lations. 

Union OFFiciac: I really think so. 
You know a guy gets discouraged now 
and then and starts chewing his own 
tail. But I feel better about this stuff 
now, and I think we'll get something 
done. 

It should be pointed out that the 
reason interpersonal relations improve 
as a result of the therapeutic process 
is that they become realistic. As the 
person faces and accepts himself, he 
also becomes realistic in relations with 
others. Problems of interpersonal rela- 
tionships do not disappear, but they 
are handled differently. They are dealt 
with in ways that are straightforward, 
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and solutions are chosen which are in 
line with real attitudes, and hence are 
effective. It would appear that satis- 
factory ways of getting along with 
another can always be worked out, if 
the basis of the relationship is the real 
attitudes which exist. 

Clinical evidence is beginning to indi- 
cate that social tensions and_inter- 
personal conflicts may be dealt with on 
a client-centered basis not only through 
individual therapy but also through 
group therapy. The phases of the group 
process, as well as of the individual 
process, would seem to be: emotional 
release, gradual exploration of atti- 
tudes, growing conscious awareness of 
denied elements, a changed perception 
of the problem in an altered frame of 
reference with a changed concept of 
the self, a new course of consciously 
controlled action better adapted to the 
underlying reality of the situation, and 
a resulting improvement in social and 
interpersonal relationships. 

In group therapy as in individual 
therapy, the basic motivation for change 
appears to be a socially and biologically 
based preference for harmonious rather 
than antagonistic relations, for mutual- 
ity rather than complete selfishness, for 
a high degree of individual independ- 
ence rather than submissiveness. When 
this motivation is blocked by repressed 
elements, factors that the group cannot 
fully face, conflict situations are dif- 
ficult to resolve. The force that oper- 
ates to bring about change, in the 
atmosphere created by a client-centered 
therapist acting as a catalyst, is the 
growth capacity of the individual, the 
tendency toward maturity and social- 
ization which is the mainspring of hu- 
man life, group or individual. 


HESE are only clinical hypotheses. 
We are as yet only at the stage 
of clinical observation and description. 
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Our clinical experience with groups 
points to possibilities of an exciting 
nature, but they are as yet only possi- 
bilities. 

Research, in other words, is vitally 
needed in this important field of the 
therapeutic handling of social conflict. 
In individual therapy, the research of 
the past decade has done much to move 
us from observation, description, and 
hypothesis, to a stage where we have 
an increasing body of evidence to sup- 
port the hypotheses. A similar type of 
research is deeply needed in the social 
field. We have the hypotheses, we have 
the techniques, we have some of the 
research tools, and we have trained 
professional people interested in this 
field. 

Even should the basic hypotheses 
prove essentially true, many unanswer- 
ed questions would remain. Would 
emotional release ever bring a tempor- 
arv increase in aggression outside the 
group? Do the techniques of client- 
centered psychotherapy need to be 
altered for group use? Does group 
therapy produce an alteration in group 
attitudes or in individual personalities, 
or both? Does the process apply only 
to limited types of groups, or to a very 
wide range? Can group therapy be car- 
ried on in situations involving deep 
conflicts ? 

As clinical experience with client- 
centered therapy is examined and 
evaluated, its phenomena seem to as- 
sume ever greater significance, and at 
least two long-range implications be- 
come worthy of special consideration. 

As we examine and try to evaluate 
our clinical experience with client- 
centered therapy, the phenomenon of 
the reorganization of attitudes and the 
redirection of behavior by the indivi- 
dual assumes greater and greater im- 
portance. This phenomenon seems to 
find inadequate explanation in terms 
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of the mechanistic type of determinism 
which is the predominant philosophical 
background to most psychological 
work. The capacity of the individual 
to reorganize his attitudes and_ be- 
havior in the directions determined by 
his own insight into the factors of his 
experience is an impressive capacity. 
It involves a basic spontaneity which 
we have been loath to admit into our 
scientific thinking. Allport has pointed 
out that in other areas besides therapy 
we have given too little attention to the 
volitional factor. 


The clinical experience could be 
summarized by saying that the be- 
havior of the human organism may be 
determined by the external influences 
to which it has been exposed, but it 
may also be determined by the creative 
and integrative insight of the organism 
itself. This ability of the person to dis- 
cover new meaning in the forces which 
impinge upon him and in the past ex- 
periences which have been controlling 
him and the ability consciously to alter 
his behavior in the light of this new 
meaning have a profound significance 
for our thinking which has not been 
fully realized. We need to revise the 
philosophical basis of our work to a 
point where it can admit that there 
exist within the individual forces that 
can exercise a creative and significant 
influence upon behavior, which is not 
predictable through knowledge of prior 
influences conditionings. The 
forces released through a catalytic 
process of therapy are not adequately 
accounted for by a knowledge of the 
individual’s previous conditionings, but 
only if we grant the presence of a ca- 
pacity for integration and redirection 
within the organism. This capacity for 
volitional control is a force which we 
must take into account in any psy- 
chological equation, 
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N applying this thought to the situa- 

tions of interpersonal and _ social 
conflict with which we have been con- 
cerned, a signficant implication is evi- 
dent. A client-centered therapeutic ap- 
proach offers the possibility of a solu- 
tion of social conflict, not through the 
discouragingly slow process of trying 
to change individuals from without, but 
through the release of integrative and 
constructive forces within such indi- 
viduals and groups. As we have seen 
from the clinical illustrations, the 
“cure” for a husband’s suspicion of his 
wife, or a union leader’s bitterness to- 
ward management, lies not in some 
more powerful psychological pressure 
which can be brought to bear by others, 
but within the individual himself, 


through the release of constructive 
forces by procedures we are already 
beginning to understand. It also ap- 
pears possible that the “cure” for 
hatred between Jews and non-Jews, 
between Negro and white, lies not in 
the external psychological forces 
which can be brought to bear, but lies 
within the fearful and antagonistic 
groups themselves. It is within the 
situations in which we find discord 
and bitterness that we may also find 
the positive and creative and integra- 
tive strengths which may be released 
through a catlaytic type of therapy to 
bring about a resolution of the conflicts. 
This is the note of hope which we feel 
is justified by our experience with a 
client-centered therapy in individual 
and group situations. 
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We Can Give Help Only As We Genuinely 


Get Within the Frame of Reference 
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IKE the previous article, “Pastoral 

Psychology and Pastoral Coun- 
seling,” this will attempt to sustain the 
general thesis that our knowledge of 
pastoral psychology is relevant to the 
many aspects of the minister’s work 
and that in the study of that work we 
can correct, enlarge, or deepen our 
knowledge of pastoral psychology. 
The present article will explore the 
meaning and implications of the gen- 
eral thesis in relation to that activity 
of the minister which we call pastoral 
care, 


This is the second of a series of four 
articles exploring the relationship of pastoral 
psychology to other aspects of the minister's 
work, and the broader aspects of ethics and 
theology. These articles, we believe, repre- 
sent a very significant contribution by Dr. 
Hiltner to the study of this important sub- 
ject. The first of these articles, “Pastoral 
Psychology and Pastoral Counseling” ap- 
peared last month. The last two articles will 
appear in early issues, 


It is no easy matter to define pas- 
toral care. From the derivation of the 
words, the general intent is clear— 
pastoral care are those activities of the 
minister which focus on shepherding. 
3ut what, in turn, do we mean by 
shepherding? If we think of the hun- 
dred sheep of the New Testament, 
definitions of shepherding have ranged 
all the way between the two extremes. 
On the one hand, pastoral care is what 
we do with the one lost sheep. On the 
other, it is everything we do with the 
whole hundred to keep them from 
straying. Neither extreme helps us 
very much. 

Still thinking of the hundred sheep, 
a minimal definition of pastoral care 
would be that it deals with the one 
sheep who is lost now, with any of the 
other sheep when they go through 
periods of lostness (and at some, time 
or other, each one will be lost), and 
with those activities in relation to the 
ninety and nine which either help 
them to confront a degree of lostness 
which actually exists but which they 
have not admitted, or which aids them 
to build a special strength against 
their own peculiar capacities for getting 
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lost. Thus, pastoral care is not all the 
minister does; but it is something he 
does for all though at different times 
and seasons. So viewed, pastoral coun- 
seling becomes an aspect of pastoral 
care; while evangelism, Christian edu- 
cation, and worship, for instance, be- 
come coordinate or conjunctive with 
pastoral care. 
Hypocrites in the Church 


As concrete material through which 
to study how pastoral psychology helps 
pastoral care and how our reflection 
on our activities of pastoral care con- 
tributes to our pastoral psychology, | 
have elected to present excerpts from 
some actual pastoral contacts which 
focus around some one’s joining the 
church. At first glance, it might appear 
that, according to the definitions given 
above, these situations should be label- 
ed evangelism. It is true that they all 
contain an evangelistic focus. But 
since all the people involved are witn- 
in the constituency of a_ particular 
church, and so recognize themselves, 
the contacts fall more especially under 
a pastoral care than an evangelistic 
context. If any of these people should 
die, get married, etc., it is to this 
church and this minister that they 
would look. But because joining the 
church formally has particular mean- 
ings for them, these contacts may be 
considered at least as much from the 
focus of pastoral care as from that of 
evangelism. And if two pastoral birds 
can be killed with one psychological 
stone, this may be pleasing to every 
one but the birds! 

The first pastoral contact was held 
between Pastor Pym and_ Gilbert 
Tenant, a farmer. The Tenants had 
come to this farm and the small rural 
community about three years prior to 
this contact. They have attended wor- 
ship regularly at the church for some 
months past, and Mrs. Tenant has also 
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contributed her services ably as a 
teacher in the Sunday church school. 
But neither has ever joined the churci. 
For various reasons the minister had 
not previously had occasion to discuss 
with either of the Tenants the possi- 
bility of their joining the church 
formally. On this occasion Pastor Pym 
had to make a call to discuss some 
church school matters with Mrs. 
Tenant, and he had decided to raise 
the other question at the same time. 
After disposing of the church school 
business, Pastor Pym asked Mrs. 
Tenant about their joining the church. 
She had been from the beginning, she 
said, eager to join, but had not done 
so because of her husband’s reluctance. 
He had been brought up in another 
denomination, she said, and continued 
to give this as his reason for not wish- 
ing to join. “However,” Mrs. Tenant 
added, “I’m going to keep after him 
until he agrees to join your church.” 

Mr. Tenant then arrived from hav- 
ing finished some farm chores, and the 
following talk occurred between him 
and Pastor Pym. 

Pym: I’m afraid I got you into 
some hot water with the wife. 

TENANT: Oh? 

Pym: Yes, I just asked your wife 
if the two of you would like to join 
our church, and she told me that she 
was going to keep after you. 

TENANT: (Laughing) Yes, she’s 
had quite a time with me, I guess. 

Pym: You would rather wait a 
while; is that it? 

TENANT: Yes. I was quite active in 
my home church before we moved 
here. 

Pym: And it’s kind of hard to break 
the old ties ? 

TENANT: No, it isn’t that so much. 
It’s just that I’ve seen a lot of petti- 
ness in churches. And, well, it just 
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seems that it isn’t Christian. I’d rather 
not have any part of it. 

Pym: Kind of gives you a sour 
taste; huh? 

TENANT: Yes. It just don’t seem 
that people who call themselves Chris- 
tian should act that way. 

Pym: They ought to be more like 
the name implies? 

TENANT: Yeah. Don’t you think so? 

Pym: It looks like church people 
ought to behave differently; right? 

TENANT: Yeah. They do a lot of 
things that just aren't Christian to my 
way of thinking. Of course, I suppose 
no one is perfect—Lord knows I’m 
not. 

Pym: It’s hard to be a perfect 
Christian. 

TENANT: Yes, I guess it is. And I 
guess a lot of church people try pretty 
hard. 

Pym: There seem to be some sin- 
cere people in churches ? 

TENANT: Yes, I guess there are a 
lot of fine folks in church and they do 
a lot of good. It’s just a few of them 
that cause all the trouble. 

Pym: Although there are some 
trouble makers in church, neverthe- 
less there are, you feel, a lot of good 
folks too? 

TENANT: Yes. I guess maybe you're 
right. I'll think over about joining the 
church and let you know. 

Pym: Do that, Mr. Tenant. I can’t 
promise that our church is perfect, but 
I do think we have a lot of fine folks. 
And we would like to have you and 
your wife working with us. You think 
it over and, if you like, I'd be happy 
to talk it over with you again. 

As pastoral care, is this a good, bad, 
or indifferent job? After writing it up, 
Pastor Pym had this to say, ‘There is 
nothing that will cure an overdose of 
pride like such an interview. I was 
beginning to feel that I was getting to 
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be an expert in the field of counseling. 
Needless to say, this one took the wind 
out of my sails. I believe that the core 
of the trouble was that I was too self- 
conscious. I believe I was trying subtly 
to argue Mr. Tenant out of his atti- 
tude; and at the same time I was trv- 
ing to convince him that I was a pretty 
regular fellow.” 

Since Pastor Pym is a bit curt in his 
analysis, we can not be quite sure of 
his reasons for considering the contact 
a failure. What he would have re- 
garded as, under the circumstances, a 
successful contact, is even less clear. 
But he did not like this one, feeling on 
reflection that he was laboring under 
two related compulsions: to be subtly 
coercive, and to be charming. 


ROM our point of view, perhaps 

we may concede some truth to 
Pastor Pym’s thoughtful  self-criti- 
cisms. Nevertheless, there are some 
very positive things which may be said 
for him, if he will not say them him- 
self. To begin with, he does not evade 
the issue when beginning his talk with 
Mr. Tenant, as by wandering througi 
the weather, the current price of corn, 
and so on, in the hope that Mr. Tenant 
may finally get around to the subject 
of joining the church. Joining the 
church is what he has come to talk 
about; and, with courtesy and humor, 
he makes no apologies for it. This is 
correct. There is nothing coercive in 
raising the question. That is, if you 
like, a part of his job. 

In the second place, Pastor Pym 
does not, at least obviously, attempt to 
argue Mr. Tenant out of his hesita- 
tions in general, and his view of the 
church as a harbor for hypocrites in 
particular. At each point when an ob- 
jection is voiced, the pastor attempts 
to draw out the meaning, to under- 
stand what Mr. Tenant really means 
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to convey. One may guess that Mr. 
Tenant has met few if any preachers 
before who would deal with him in 
this way. 

Thirdly, Mr. Tenant does make 
some alteration in his attitude during 
the course of the contact. Before it 1s 
over, he volunteers that he believes 
Pastor Pym is right—which refers to 
the natural connotation of a pastor 
with its being the proper thing to join 
the church, rather than to any explicit 
urging which Pastor Pym has made to 
join up. 

Finally, when Mr. Tenant says he 
will think it over, Pastor Pym does 
not urge him to do so by next Sunday 
or any particular time, but properly 
makes it known that he will be glad to 
discuss further, will welcome the 
Tenants any time they decide to take 
the step. All these seem fairly weighty 
considerations. If Mr. Tenant does de- 
cide to join the church, he will not do 
so with the notion that pastor and wife 
have coerced him. Even if the pastor 
had read a lecture on the church’s 
being for sinners not saints, this would 
have been direct though well-inten- 
tioned coercion, and Pastor Pym did 
not do this. If Mr. Tenant decides, at 
least temporarily, against joining the 
church, there seem to be no obvious 
barriers to the pastor’s talking it over 
with him again. And if Mrs. Tenant 
urges her husband so hard as to rouse 
his resistance, the way is open for the 
pastor to discuss that with her. All in 
all, it seems very difficult to consider 
this an unsuccessful contact granted 
all the circumstances. 

How, then, can we account for Pas- 
tor Pym’s severe self-criticism? There 
seem to be two lines of possible ex- 
planation. One would be that he did 
not get the Tenants signed on the 
dotted line. But it seems plain that this 
is not the meaning. If Mr. Tenant had 
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been pressured into agreeing to join 
the church, Pastor Pym would clearly 
regard this as an unstable decision, 
achieved by coercion and likely to be 
followed by open antagonism rather 
than active participation. 

The other possible explanation is 
that Pastor Pym, who had had some 
training in pastoral counseling, judged 
himself wrong because Mr. Tenant 
said so little about his own underlying 
reasons for not joining the church, i.e., 
did not come clean. If Mr. Tenant had 
talked at more length about his old 
denomination, his old church experi- 
ence and why he had liked it, exactly 
which hypocrites had done him dirt, 
and how church had become a con- 
tended bone between himself and his 
wife, it seems probable that Pastor 
Pym would have considered the con- 
tact successful. He would have tried 
to understand these feelings, help Mr. 
Tenant to clarify them, and trust that 
the process would continue and Mr. 
Tenant eventually join the church. 
But Mr. Tenant, in fact, told 
very little, and moved only on gen- 
eralities. In addition, what little he did 
say was about other people not him- 
self, i.e., the hypocrites. So, concluded 
Pastor Pym to himself, I failed to get 
his confidence sufficiently for him to 
discuss with me his really significant 
feelings. 

Now, let us be clear thar Pastor 
Pym’s basis of professional  seli- 
criticism is pretty high, and that he 
would be perfectly correct in assessing 
the contact as positive if Mr. Tenant 
had brought out deeper and more de- 
tailed personal feelings. It may be also 
that something in Pastor Pym pre- 
vented the emergence of some material 
of this kind; and whether true or not, 
to hypothecate such a possibility puts 
Pastor Pym on the methodological 
side of the angels. 
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ET it also leaves him underesti- 

mating the virtues of this pastoral 
contact. He does not give due weight 
to the difference between his approach, 
readiness to understand Mr. Tenant’s 
objections, and that which would have 
been followed by a good many minis- 
ters. Indeed, the following is not im- 
possible. Suppose that Mr. Tenant, 
under the unexepected understanding 
by Pastor Pym, should have told a 
good deal about his inner feelings. If 
the logic of his own position then 
forced him to say he had better join 
the church right away, he might then 
feel like the person visited by the 
clever salesman who knows how to 
listen as well as talk, and who realizes 
only after the merchandise has been 
purchased and the salesman departed 
that he was sold a bill of goods by 
some one who recognized listening to 
be a better technique than talking. This 
would seem to be quite a possibility 
with regard to Mr. Tenant. But this 
the pastor has avoided. He has done 
better than he knew. For the success 
of a pastoral contact is to be judged 
by its total context, not by the quality 
of material which the parishioner 
brings out. In this case Mr. Tenant's 
conviction that the minister under- 
stands, and is not going to push, must 
exercise a powerful tug on his de- 
fenses. This dynamic core of the call 
was not evaluated properly by Pastor 
Pym. 

Incidentally but not unimportantly, 
this reveals a principal reason why 
pastoral care and pastoral counseling 
should be taught together, with recog- 
nizable divisions but nevertheless 
jointly. For Pastor Pym was, in effect, 
applying counseling criteria to a pre- 
counseling situation; and, as a result, 
under-estimating the effectiveness of 
his work of pastoral care. 

It does not require much elaboration 
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to suggest the value which pastoral 
psychology had in this contact. Pastor 
Pym accepted and understood Mr. 
Tenant’s negative feelings, did not 
press him beyond them except through 
his mere presence as representative of 
the church. But it should also be rea- 
sonably clear that we have learned 
something about pastoral psychology 
through reflection on this contact. We 
have examined Mr. Tenant, Pastor 
Pym, and their relationship—so far 
as our facts permitted, and beyond 
these have made what seem to be 
reasonable hypotheses. And this ex- 
amination has suggested to us a num- 
ber of general principles. For exam- 
ple, the success of a bit of pastoral 
work can not necessarily be judged by 
the quantity of emotional materiai 
which emerges into the open. Second, 
the success of a contact must be judged 
in total context. Third, our standards 
of evaluation need not only to be high, 
hut must be relevant to each situation. 
Fourth, we have never wholly failed if 
we have kept the situation open, if, as 
the physicians say, we have done no 
harm. No doubt there are other such 
principles if we took time to explore 
them. The point is that our pastoral 
psychology has illuminated our act of 
pastoral care, and our pastoral care has 
had a critical and constructive influence 
upon our pastoral psychology. 
The Church is Cold 

Nothing would appear to be more 
routine than the following contact be- 
tween Pastor Hem and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkins. The pastor had had no pre- 
vious meeting with the Wilkin’s; and 
to the best of his knowledge (which 
later proved inadequate), they had 
never attended his church. But some 
members of Pastor Hem’s church had 
spoken to him about the Wilkins’s, 
suggesting they might like to join the 
church. With no more information 
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than that, the following call took place. 

Pastor Hem: Hello, I’m Mr. Hem, 
the minister of the Northridge Church. 

Mrs. WiLkINns: Oh, yes, come in. 
Mrs. Jones said you might call. 

Hem: (Proceeding to living room, 
doffing coat, sitting down upon invi- 
tation) Mrs. Jones told me you folks 
had previously belonged to the North- 
ridge Denomination. I try to get ac- 
quainted with those I hear about in 
our community. 

Mrs. W: I noticed in the paper that 
you have another church too; so I 
imagine you find it difficult to do too 
much out here. 

Hem: Yes, and I guess we all keep 
pretty busy these days. 

Mrs. W: Indeed we do. My hus- 
band works six days a week; so week- 
ends is the only time he has to catch 
up on work around the house. That's 
one of the reasons we don’t get to 
church much (pause, while Hem 
nods). Of course I miss going to 
church. I always have been a church 
goer, and my parents were too. 

Hem: It’s been part of your life. 

Mrs. W: Oh, yes. We always went 
to church in the city, but out here— 
well, we've been out here two years 
now, and I suppose we really should 
have been going (Hem nods). When 
we first came out here, we went over 
to your church—that was before you 
came—but every*one seemed so cold 
and unfriendly. 

Hem: You didn’t feel that you were 
welcome ? 

Mrs. W: We went several times. 
We'd go in, find ourselves a seat, and 
after the service walk out, and no one 
said a word. So then we just gave up. 
You don’t feel like going if no one 
seems to care whether you come or 
not. Maybe that’s not the right atti- 
tude, but we just didn’t feel right. 
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Hem: You just weren't comfort- 
able, or at home. 

Mrs. W: That’s right. So we stop- 
ped going there. We went over to the 
Southridge Church in Blankville for 
a while; but that was too far. Say, I'd 
like you to meet my husband. He’s 
working in his shop in the garage. Just 
a minute and I'll call him. (She went 
off to call her husband, and then re- 
turned) You know, this community 
makes it very difficult to get to know 
people. We've lived here for two 
years, and we don’t know any one. 
That’s one of the reasons we miss the 
church so much. 

Hem: The church might help you 
get better acquainted, is that it? 

Mrs. W: Well, it should, but some 
of the people over there just act like 
we weren't there. (4? this point Mr. 
Wilkins entered the room, covered by 
evidences of workshop activity) This 
is the new minister over at the North- 
ridge Church. 

Mr. WiLkins: Well, glad to meet 
you. Can’t shake hands (showing dirty 
hands). In fact, when I’m like this 
my wife won't even let me sit down in 
here (ie procured a dark straight chair 
for himself from the adjoining room). 

Mrs. W: I was just telling Pastor 
Hem about when we went to his 
church, before he was there, and no 
one tried to speak to us at all. 

Mr. W: That’s right. We would 
go over to some of those suppers too, 
and some one would meet us at the 
door, collect a ticket, and that’s the 
last we saw of him. We’d eat, get up 
and leave, without any one saying a 
word to us. 

Hem: You just didn’t find a very 
friendly spirit ? 

Mr. W: Well, I don’t know. I guess 
maybe we didn’t go out of our way to 
be friendly either. 
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Hem: You mean this could work 
both ways. 

Mr. W: Yeah, that’s right. I sup- 
pose if we'd tried to be a little friend- 
lier it might have been different. 

Mrs. W: Well, maybe things are 
different now. By the way, do you 
have a choir? 

Hem: Yes. 


Mrs. W: Mary, our older daughter, 
sings in the glee club at school, and 
I'd like it if she could sing in the 
church choir. My husband and I used 
to sing in the choir too. 


Hem: Well, good. 


Mr. W: Oh, yes, I still like to sing. 
I was once tenor soloist when we went 
to the Eastridge Church. 


Hem: I’m glad to know about this. 
Maybe we could have the whole family 
singing in the choir. 

Mr. W: Well, I’ve got to get back 
to work, but I’m glad to have met you, 
and you'll see us over there one of 
these days. 


Mrs. W: Yes, you will. We may 

be away this week, but we'll be there 
the next Sunday. 
To round this one off, we might report 
that the whole family did come to 
church, and soon found themselves in 
the midst of church activities. 

What strikes us most obviously 
about this call is the extremely routine 
character of its context. People have 
moved, used to go to church, now feel 
out of place, tried it and it didn't 
work. But what impresses us at the 
conclusion of this call is that the pas- 
tor seems to have created the condi- 
tions for a new start by the Wilkins’s. 
What does this mean? Was this fami- 
ly “sitting ducks” for any pastor who 
would trouble himself to make a call? 
Did the pastor do an excellent job and 
know why? Or what? > 
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HE ANSWER seems to me to lie 

in the “or what.” I doubt very 
much if the Wilkins family can be con- 
sidered fruit ready to drop into any old 
ecclesiastical basket. Throughout the 
contact, it would have been both easy 
and natural for the pastor to protest 
that his church was a friendly place. 
But if we go back and look at those 
spots, we see that he did something 
quite different. Had he protested the 
friendliness of his church, he would 
of course have been denying the 
Wilkins’s the right to their feeling 
about the church’s coldness ; and would 
have got opposition from them, 
whether secret or overt. 

What Pastor Hem did at the crucial 
points (e.g., “You didn’t feel that you 
were welcome ?’’) was basically to ac- 
cept their feelings as facts, even 


though the feelings from his point of. 


view were negative, and therefore he 
communicated understanding to them. 
Although he was not very clever about 
it, he did this with a certain amount 
of consistency throughout. Why, then, 
do we have reservations about what he 
did? The answer is that he did not 
seem to know what he was doing. 
This point is accentuated in the evalu- 
ation he wrote of the contact, which 
simply said he thought the call effec- 
tive but without indicating why. Pastor 
Hem had had work in pastoral care 
and counseling, and he knew that Mrs. 
Wilkins “got the idea that I under- 
stood what she had been up against.” 
But this seems to have no dynamic 
significance to Pastor Hem. He might 
be said to carry the treasure in an 
earthen vessel with no realization that 
a treasure is involved. This means it 
is true that he did better than he knew 
But in that event, it is also true that 
he did better blindly, and through tech- 
nique rather than comprehension ; and 
it is to be doubted how deeply this ap- 
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proach has become integrated within 
his life. However, it should not be 
difficult for him to take his particular 
next step, which is seeing vitality be- 
neath the surface of what he has re- 
garded as mere routine. 

In terms of getting the Wilkins’s to 
return to church, and with a better at- 
titude toward relationships to other 
people in the church, Pastor Hem has 
certainly been evangelistically success- 
ful. But he has also, despite his limited 
understanding of what had occurred, 
exercised effective pastoral care. The 
essence of his ministry has been shep- 
herding; and the result has been a 
spontaneous change in attitude toward 
the church and toward responsibility 
for friendliness on the part of the 
Wilkins’s. An unshepherding type of 
approach would have alienated the 
family, or made them feel they had 
been sold a bill of goods which they 
could return without sampling to the 
bargain basement. 

It might also be noted that Pastor 
Hem nobly resisted all temptations to 
blame the matter, however subtly, on 
his predecessor. This pastor’s instincts 
were certainly fine. It is just too bad 
his cerebral cortex has not caught up 
with his viscera. 


Church is a Family Matter 


Edwin Foster and his family moved 
to the community in which Pastor 
Ryan’s church is located a couple of 
years ago. The Foster’s joined the 
church and have been active members. 
One Saturday afternoon Pastor Ryan 
dropped in to the Foster home, and 
found Mr. Foster performing a spot 
vf heavy baby sitting. After exchange 
of pleasantries, the following took 
place: 

Mr. Foster: We’ve got what you 
might say is a family problem. 

Pastor Ryan: (Casually) Oh? 

Mr. F: We seem to be having some 
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difficulties about having Sally baptized. 

Ryan: How so? 

Mr. F.: Well, we just don’t know 
where to have her baptized. Since we 
joined the church here, we think this 
might be the proper place. But it 
seems that the minister of the church 
in Hometown kind of has had a mo- 
nopoly on baptisms in our family for 
a long time. 

Ryan: So it presents a choice? 

Mr. F: Yes, he baptized all our 
family, both my brothers and me, and 
all of my wife’s family too. Our other 
child was baptized there; but now it 
seems just as sensible to have the 
service here. 

Ryan: I certainly wouldn’t want 
you to feel that you were obligated to 
have me baptize Sally. 

Mr. F: Sure, I know that. But it 
does seem foolish to go back there. We 
always attend church here now, and 
only get to Hometown a couple of 
times a year to visit our parents. 

Ryan: Uh huh. 

Mr. F: Personally, I never cared 
much for that minister either. He’s 
been there a long, long time. My father 
was an elder in the church. It always 
seemed to me that, after my father 
died, the pastor wasn’t nearly so con- 
cerned about us. That never looked 
quite right to me. 

Ryan: You suspected a little apple 
polishing, huh? 

Mr. F: Yes. 

Ryan: You think that 
figures in your decision too? 

Mr. F: Yes, that and the fact that 
we would just as soon have the bap- 
tism here. But you know how families 
are. 

Ryan: They have their own idea 
about how things ought to be done? 

Mr. F: That’s about it. 

Ryan: It makes even little decisions 
tougher when you've pulls in different 
directions. 


sort of 
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Time Devotions 
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CHIMES ORGAN CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write tor list of unexcelled records. 


MORRISON RECORDING 
LABORATORIES 
pert. 24 saravia, iu. 


Mr. F: I guess younger folks aren't 
as concerned with traditions and doing 
things the same way they've always 
been done. 

Ryan: That’s right. 

Mr. F: Say, I wonder how your 
baptisimal service varies from the one 
at Hometown Church? There prob- 
ably isn’t a lot of difference. (At Mr. 
F’s request, the services were com- 
pared, and found to be about the 
same). Well, I can’t see much differ- 
ence. We’ll have to let you know about 
it. 

Pastor Ryan wrote, “I was in a 
delicate situation which probably had 
some influence on my remarks. As 
soon as the nature of the problem was 
apparent, I was conscious of caution 
in my remarks to avoid giving the im- 
pression that I was trying to ‘get’ the 
baptism. I would not be at all offended 
if they returned to their home church 
for baptism.” This seems to mean that 
Pastor Ryan tried, even a bit self- 
consciously, to indicate that he would 
not be offended if the baptisimal de- 
cision were for Hometown Church. 


HERE IS one very important 
matter which, as a result of this 
pre-occupation with keeping his own 
interest out, seems to have escaped 
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Pastor Ryan’s attention, in spite of the 
generally good way in which he dealt 
with Mr. Foster, understanding his 
position, not pushing, and so on. This 
is that Mr. Foster is struggling with 
two kinds of notions of what it meas 
to belong to the church. There is, so 
to speak, the church of adult maturity 
and the church of “incestuous attach- 
ment.” Which shall it be? 

Mr. Foster is concerned about this 
baptism. If there were not two con- 
ceptions of church membership strug- 
gling in his mind, it seems likely that 
he would have said to Pastor Ryan, in 
whom he obviously had trust, “You 
know, we’re not keen on it; but for 
the sake of family tradition and har- 
mony, we're going to have Sally bap- 
tized at the old Hometown font. I 
don’t like the idea, because our mem- 
bership is here. But I thought I’d tell 
you so you would know we have mere- 
ly bowed to sentiment this time.’’ That 
was not Mr. Foster’s attitude. Nor 
did he seem to be much concerned 
about hurting Mr. Ryan’s feelings per- 
sonally. It was, underneath, a question 
of what church membership should 
mean. 

Just why Pastor Ryan, an excellent 
man, missed these overtones is not 
clear. Nor can we tell just what might 
have happened if he had been alert to 
them. Here the church membership is 
not a question of being on the church 
rolls and being active. It is a question 
of loyalty and sentiment, of the church 
as a kind of symbolic reminder of 
family group ties, or the church as a 
fellowship in any spot where the 
fellowship is actually exercised. One 
suspects baptism in one place might 
mean something rather different to 
Baby Sally, if not now, then when she 
hears about it later on. Her friends 
will be baptized here, not in Home- 
town. 


Elf 
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The moral of this story is certainly 
not that Pastor Ryan did a poor job. 
What he did was fine, with small ex- 
ceptions, so far as it went. But, good 
pastor as he is, he allowed himself to 
be preoccupied by leaning over back- 
ward on a personal question, and 
hence failed to be alert to the possible 
depth of a parishioner’s question. Had 
he been alert to it, it is possible that 
the Foster’s would have become more 
deeply members of the church than 
ever before. Whether they had Sally 
baptized here or not was, as Pastor 
Ryan rightly felt, of secondary import- 
ance. But it would have helped to con- 
centrate on what was of primary im- 
portance, not merely on excluding 
what was of secondary significance. 
Despite his knowledge of pastoral psy- 
chology, Pastor Ryan had remembered 
only the “practical” part of it. If he 
did no harm and some good, he yet 
failed to let more good be born that 
had come close to the parturition 
point. 


Conclusion 


Any sound knowledge which we 
have of pastoral psychology will stand 
us in good stead throughout our minis- 
try of pastoral care. And reflection 
upon our acts of pastoral care can in- 
form, correct, or deepen our pastoral 
psychology. This is true regardless of 
the kind of pastoral care situation in 
which we are involved. 

Here we have dealt with parishion- 
ers for whom membership in the 
church was, in some way, a problem. 
Such situations are not only oppor- 
tunities in evangelism, but also in pas- 
toral care. If we can learn increasingly 
to bring our pastoral psychology to 
bear, and can get genuinely within the 
frame of reference of the people we 
try to help, we may indeed succeed in 
giving that help. And we may become 
better evangelists besides. 
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Current Books 


HE COURAGE TO BE by Paul 
Tillich (Yale University Press— 
$3.00) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for Decem- 
ber.) 


These 1952 Terry Lectures at Yale 
University by Paul Tillich should be 
read by every minister. Although all 
his writings have contained important 
insights for the thoughtful reader, no- 
where better than in this volume is 
the immediate relevancy of his thought 
made clear for the working pastor. 


Take his treatment, for instance, of 
anxiety. We have all had countless 
experiences of working with anxious 
people, and have welcomed what psy- 
chology and psychiatry have told us 
about neurotic anxiety. But most of 
us have read Niebuhr, or Brunner, or 
other contemporary theologians, and 
have wondered how the religious or 
theological anxiety which they discuss 
is related to the neurotic anxiety with 
which our pastoral work has made us 
all too familiar. Are there two different 
things going under the same name, one 
thing appearing in two forms, or what? 
Although others have made some con- 
tribution toward answering this ques- 
tion, it remains for Tillich in the pres- 
ent volume to state accurately the road 
to a solution. Not only is his exposition 
brilliant. It is clear, understandable, 
penetrating, and practically relevant. 


Or take the concept of courage which 
furnishes the book’s title. The idea has 
tended to be subordinate in recent theo- 
logical thinking for reasons which the 
author makes clear. Courage has so 
often been thought of in merely ethical 
terms that its rootage “in the whole 
breadth of human existence” has been 
forgotten. No one can read Tillich’s 
book without bringing back courage 
into his Christian vocabulary—and in 
a way which makes contact with the 
anxieties and discouragements of 
modern men. 

Or examine the discussions of exist- 
entialism and the existential which ap- 
pear mainly as parts of the last two 
chapters. Tillich’s is the most clarifying 
discussion I have ever read, despite 
its brevity. As a movement, Tillich be- 
lieves existentialism (as an ism) arose 
because the existential element (essen- 
tial to vital Christianity) had become 
lost, strayed, or stolen. For the first 
time, the ordinary reader has a good 
chance to understand what is involved 
in this much abused term. 

There is a_ penetrating discussion 
of individualization and of the nature 
of individuality. But especially in the 
latter half of the book, the author’s 
sociological and political insights are 
also included—and there is illumination 
of the nature of the current social pres- 
sures upon us all. 

Paul Tillich is a radical Protestant 
—radical in the same sense in which 
Luther and Calvin and the other 
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founders of Protestantism went to the 
roots of Christianity for which they 
testified. Perhaps no other theologian 
of our day has succeeded so well as 
Tillich in capturing the essential and 
radical message of the Reformers (like 
that of New Testament Christianity 
before them) ; and yet has interpreter 
this for modern man without the 
slightest trace of regression to an out- 
moded and pre-scientific world view. 
This is of course, pre-eminently, a 
book on theology. But after its perusal, 
more readers may see that a vital, 
radical, and Protestant Christian the- 
ology must include an equally vital, 
radical, and Protestant pastoral psy- 
chology. Tillich’s concepts of courage, 
anxiety, individualization, participa- 
tion, and so on, can deepen the roots 
out of which we construct a thoroughly 
Christian pastoral psychology which is 
relevant for our age. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


OUR MARRIAGE AND THE 
LAW by Harriet F. Pilpel and 
Theodora Zavin (Rinehart—$3.95) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Dividend for Decem- 
ber, January, and February.) 


The book covers the field in a re- 
markable way. It is presented in four 
parts: Part I is entitled Husbands and 
Wives and includes chapters on the en- 
gagement, getting married, the person- 
al and the property side of marriage. 

Part IT concerns the relationship of 
parents and children, with chapters on 
the illegitimate child, adoption, arti- 
ficial insemination, and 
about estates and wills. 


information 


Part III considers the sexual rela- 
tionship—birth control, abortion, steril- 
ization, and sex and the criminal law. 


Part IV concerns the termination of 
marriages—separation agreements, an- 
nulments, the law ‘“‘on the books,”’ and 
the law in fact, and the effects of 
divorce. 


An introduction to the book is writ- 
ten by Dr. Abraham Stone, who indi- 
cates great appreciation for the book. 


Your Marriage and the Law will be 
useful to many persons—those looking 
toward marriage as well as husbands 
and wives. It would be a fine resource 
for courses in marriage; it is the kind 
of book which the marriage counselor 
should have available for reference and 
presents a sound point of view toward 
the whole field for the minister. 


Here is a fundamental contribution 
to the growing literature in the field 
of marriage and the family, and the na- 
ture of the laws governing these insti- 
tutions. This book points out graphic- 
ally the need for revision and uni- 
formity in the laws of the various 
states. 

—Roy A. 
Minister of First 
Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


YSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
(Vol. I) by Paul Tillich (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press—$5.00) 


Successive generations of students 
at Union Theological Seminary have 
had the privilege both of attending 
Tillich’s lectures and of possessing the 
mimeographed copy of the proposi- 
tions on which the lectures were based. 
Now, at last, Tillich has found time to 
expand two sections of the propositions 
into a book, and there is good hope 
that in the near future the other three 
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December 


sections will be made available in a 
second volume. This means that a far 
wider public will now be able to study 
the thought of one of the greatest theo- 
logians of our time. 

Tillich has divided his theological 
system into five main parts. He is well 
aware of the ambiguities inherent in 
ordinary human existence, and of the 
questions which they pose. He is also 
convinced that these questions can 
only be answered in terms of God’s 
revelation in Christ. Thus, his constant 
concern is to analyze the varying as- 
pects of the existential situation and 
to relate them to the great affirmations 
of the Christian Gospel. Man’s finitude 
and God’s ultimacy are related in the 
section, “Being and God”; man’s 
estrangement and God’s salvation in 
“Existence and Christ”; man’s ambig- 
uous life and God’s creative purpose 
in “Life and the Spirit’; man’s im- 
perfect rationality and God’s self-dis- 
closure in “Reason and Revelation” ; 
and finally, man’s historical limitations 
and God’s eternal Kingdom in “His- 
tory and the Kingdom of God.” The 
volume before us includes sections 4 
and 1, together with a valuable intro- 
duction. The other three sections will 
make up the second volume and will 
complete the system. 

It is obviously impossible within the 
space of a short review either to give 
an adequate summary of the system or 
to begin to assess its merits. Only a 
few impressions can be recorded. First 
and foremost, it is probably true to say 
that no theologian writing today is as 
closely in touch with the multiple 
movements of contemporary thought 
as Tillich is. He walks with confidence 
in the fields of philosophy, the social 
sciences, economics, art, history. He 
constantly has his ear to the ground, 
listening to man’s questions and ex- 
amining their significance. At the same 
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time, he believes that the norm of 
systematic theology which he expresses 
in the form, the ‘New Being in Jesus 
as the Christ,’ is adequate to every de- 
mand of the present apologetic situa- 
tion. It is his task to correlate question 
and answer, a task which requires the 
exercise of all the powers of man’s 
mind, a task which can never be com- 
pleted, but a task which is the inescap- 
able concern of all those who have 
themselves heard the call of God in 


Christ. 


The section on “Reason and Revela- 
tion” is, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
as satisfactory a treatment of this 
thorny subject as can be found any- 
where today. No one could accuse 
Tillich of depreciating the achieve- 
ments of human reason. At the same 
time he is convinced that there is such 
a phenomenon as ‘revelation’—‘“a 
special and extraordinary manifestation 
which removes the veil from something 
which is hidden in a special and extra- 
ordinary way.” His exposition of the 
reality of revelation is a most impres- 
sive piece of writing. The section en- 
titled “Being and God” is, however, 
less easy to follow. At times there 
seems to be a veritable maze of words 
such as being and non-being, finitude 
and transcendence, ontological stric- 
tures and dialectical negativity, and it 
is not easy to find one’s way towards 
clear ideas. Yet it must be allowed 
that Tillich is attempting to deal with 
ultimate mysteries and with the pro- 
foundest questions which arise in hu- 
man life. Always he is wrestling with 
great themes. 


In every sense this is a great book 
and one which is likely to form the 
basis of study for many years to come. 


—FrepDertcK W. DILLISTONE 
Canon of Liverpool Cathedral 
Liverpool, England 


DERANGEMENTS OF THE 
SEXUAL INSTINCT 


“SEXUAL PATHOLOGY” 


by MAGNUS HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 
Former Director, Institute of Sexual Science 
BOOK |! 

Sexual Symbols and Fetishes 
Physiological Versus Pathological Fetishism— 
Desire for Ugly Persons — Breasts — Sexual 
Hunger—Fetishists’ Fixation for: Legs, Arms, 
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forms, Colors—Odor as Sex Excitor—Sexual 
Relief Through Fetish Manipulation—Buttock 
Fetishism—Sexual Ear-Play—Sex Organ Fetish- 
ism—Anal Fetishism—Disrobing Fetishists—Sex 

Relations Between Humans and Animals. 


OK Il 


Extraordinary Sex Response 
Sexual Excess—Sexual Athletes—Sex Desire at 
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suggestive Impotence — Cold Women — Sex 
Pleasure Denied—Premature Ejaculation—Erec- 
tion, Ejaculation and the Will—Nervous Impo- 
a of Semen—Coitus Without Ejacu- 
ation. 
PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS 

“Should be placed among the great sexolo- 
gists, in company with Krafft-Ebing, Forel, and 
Ellis.“—-American Journal of Sociology. 

“The collection of case studies . . . well illus- 
trates the various types of abnormalities dis- 
cussed.’’—Psychiatric Quarterly. 

“A serviceable survey of 
variant forms of erotic be- 
havior together with a re- 
capitulation — chiefly from 
the standpoints of descrip- 
tion, corrective measures, and 
criminological medicine—of 
the main work done in this 
field.”—Psychoanalytic Re- 
view. 
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HE THEOLOGY OF PAUL 
TILLICH Edited by Kegley and 
Bretall (Macmillan—$5.50) 


Borrowing a leaf from the series in 
the Library of Living Philosophers, 
Professors Bretall and Kegley have 
launched the first in a series in the 
Library of Living Theology, in the 
volume on The Theology of Paul Til- 
lich. The chief merit of the book is 
that it presents various aspects of Til- 
lich’s thought with critical appraisal 
of some of the issues. The book in- 
cludes an autobiographical section by 
Tillich and a reply to his expositors 
and critics. In this sense the book is a 
kind of dialogue by contemporary 
theologians. 

Tillich’s place in contemporary the- 
ology is admirably dilineated by Walter 
M. Horton. Professor Heimann pro- 


December 


vides supplemental materia! in his 
critical discussion of Tillich and the 
Religious Socialist movement, while 
Professor Siegfried, who might have 
completed the picture in his article on 
“The Significance of Paul Tillich’s 
Theology for the German Situation,” 
deals with everything but what his title 
would indicate. “The Method and 
Structure of Tillich’s Theology,” by 
George Thomas, and “Some Structural 
Concepts in Tillich’s Thought and The 
Pattern of the Liturgy” by R. H. 
Daubney, are hardly more than a col- 
lation of passages from Tillich, inter- 
spersed with questions of the authors. 
And the articles by Theodore M. 
Greene and James Luther Adams fall 
into the same category. 

Neibuhr writes primarily about his 
suspicions of Tillich’s speculation and 
I think misinterprets some of Tillich’s 
statements, while Ferré might have 
saved himself some questions had he 
remembered that volume 2 of Tillich’s 
Systematic Theology will deal with the 
concept of the spirit and the church. 
He had the difficult task of writing 
from materials which are still in skele- 
tal and fragmentary form. 

Among the most interesting articles 
are those by Randall and _ Roberts, 
whose critical expositions are clear 
and whose criticisms, it is obvious, 
Tillich takes very seriously. Hart- 
shorne’s very able article on “Tillich’s 
Doctrine of God” is intricate and de- 
tailed, with most of the criticisms 
couched in the framework of the auth- 
or’s own metaphysical system. 

By far the most important article in 
the series, I think, is that by Professor 
Mollegen on “Christology and Biblical 
Criticism in Tillich.” He has stated 
very thoroughly and concisely Tillich’s 
position on the much debated question 
of the historical Jesus. He has shown 
decisively that the usual criticisms of 
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Tillich on this question are inaccurate, 
though he has raised a crucial theo- 
logical problem on a completely dif- 
ferent level. 

This book will be most helpful to 
those who have not yet found their way 
into Tillich’s thought. Those who are 
already fairly well acquainted with 
Tillich will find some of the articles 
very interesting, though most of the 
material will probably be rather tedious 
reading. It is obviously difficult to say 
much about a book which is already an 
exposition and criticism of another 
man, including this man’s reply. Read- 
ing the book makes clear there is no 
substitute for reading Tillich. 

—Joun DILLENBERGER 
Associate Professor of Religion 
Columbia University 


HE FAMILY PROBLEMS 

HANDBOOK by Arnold W. 
Holmes (Frederick Fell Inc.—$3.50, 
cloth; $2.00, paper binding) 


In less than 200 closely packed 
pages, Arnold W. Holmes deals with 
almost any problem any family has or 
might have. He deserves commenda- 
tion both for a careful job of opening 
problems soundly and for pointing the 
reader to numerous sources—printed 
matter and agencies—competent to 
handle these problems more thorough- 
ly. 

Sixty-three divisions of the contents 
plus two appendices and a comprehen- 
sive index constitute what the author 
and publisher have correctly called a 
handbook. Among the 63 topics are 
Preparation for Marriage, Planning 
Your Family, Understanding Chil- 
dren’s Problems, Stammering and 
Stuttering, Baby Sitting Precautions, 
Teaching Children the Facts of Life, 
The Mentally Retarded Child, Living 
With a Neurotic, How to Conquer 


PASTORAL CARE OF 
NERVOUS PEOPLE 


By Henry Jerome Simpson 

In Pastoral Care of Nervous People the 
author presents a carefully worked out and 
restrained approach to the pastoral care of 
emotionally and mentally distressed persons. 
Dr. Simpson draws heavily upon the work of 
Adolph Meyer and his colleagues at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. $2.50 


WHEN THE DOCTOR 
SAYS ITS NERVES 


8y Henry Jerome Simpson 

This is an unusually helpful little manual in 
the study of neuroses, with full cognizance 
aken of the Christian centrality of forgive- 
aess in soul-cure. $1.25 
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WHEN LOVED ONES ARE CALL- 
ED HOME. Ideal gift to sorrowing. 60c. 
Sample to pastors. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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Fear, The Widow and Her Problems, 
Middle Age Problems and Satisfaction, 
Growing Old Successfully, Pensions 
Under Social Security, Consequences 
of Divorce, Alcoholism, Aid for the 
Crippled Child, Infantile Paralysis, 
The Importance of Cancer Detection, 
Have You a Suicide Problem ?, Smok- 
ing in Health and Disease, On Curing 
Insomnia, Unmarried Mothers and 
Their Children, How to Earn Extra 
Money, and Veterans’ Benefits. In 
“Making a Success of Marriage,” good 
leads are to be found for building a 
sermon. In slightly more than one page, 
Mr. Holmes offers material for the 
start of a good sermon on the Con- 
sequences of Divorce. 


Mr. Holmes has reported—so far as 
I can determine—the best current 
thinking offered by social and physical 
scientists and educators. He is reliable 
in his choice of reference material and 
will be thanked by many for having 
selected and arranged by subjects long 
lists of inexpensive pamphlets. Indeed, 
the pamphlets listed far outnumber 
the books that are listed, though these 
add up to adequate quality and num- 
ber. Most of the 63 topics are followed 
by lists headed “For Further Reading” 
—this, in addition to a good bibliogra- 
phy found in Appendix B. 


Ministers will like this book; but 
they need to be warned that its too 
brief treatment of most of the topics 
may irritate them. Nonetheless, the 
author has rendered a service by start- 
ing his readers on a process of further 
study. Social workers, teachers, and 
parents will also use this book with 
profit. 


—WESNER FALLAWw 
Professor of Religious Education 
Andover Newton Theological 
Seminary 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received this month which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either 
because the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 

DISORGANIZATION, PERSONAL AND SOCIAL. 
By Herbert A. Bloch. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$6.75 (Text ed., $5.00) A study of individ- 
ual and social pathology synthesizing the 
contributions of anthropology, social psy- 
chology, and psychiatry, by the Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at St. Lawrence University. 

SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT IN MArrrAGe. By 
Henry Olsen, M. D. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $6.00. A discussion of the physical and 
psychological factors of sexual adjustment, 
by an outstanding European psychiatrist who 
also holds a degree in theology. 

PERSONALISM. By Emmanuel Mounier. 
Grove Press. $3.50. An exposition of the 
practical application of the philosophy of 
personalism by a famous philosopher and 
the late editor of the Paris review Esprit. 

Cuitp PsycHoTrHerAPy. By S. R. Slav- 
son. Columbia University Press. $4.50. A 
new book by one of the outstanding authcri- 
ties and pioneers of group therapy, embrac- 
ing an analysis of the emotional factors lead- 
ing to either normal growth or pathological 
distortion of personality. 

Tue Secret Serr. By Theodor Reik. 
Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. $3.50. A new 
work by the famous co-worker and pupil oi 
Sigmund Freud, illustrating the connection 
of the unconscious material discovered in 
everyday life as mirrored in both life and 
literature. 

CourtsHIp AND Love. By William S. 
Sadler, M. D. The Macmillan Company, 
$3.50. A new book by an outstanding psy- 
chiatrist on love and marriage. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN CLINICAL 
Psycno.tocy. By G. Wilson Shaffer and 
Richard S. Lazarus. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $6.00. One of the first systematic 
explorations of clinical psychology in terms 
of its theoretical, methodological, and prac- 
tical foundations by two outstanding pro- 
fessors of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

THe PuHILosopHy oF Psycuratry. By 
Harold Palmer, M.D.-Philosophical Library. 
$2.75. A searching investigation into the 
psychiatrist’s fundamental thought processes 
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PERSONALISM 
by E el M 
an to the prevailing mood 
of pessimism and nihilism.’’—Herbert Read 


$3.50 
Grove Press 
59 West 9th Street New York 11 
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in approaching the cure of mental diseases, 
by a practicing psychiatrist formerly a 
member of the staff of the University of 
New Zealand. 
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66 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Bound Volumes 
of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A few bound sets of PAsToRAL 
PsycuHo ocy for last year—Feb- 
ruary, 1951, to January, 1952, in- 
clusive—are still available at 


$5.00 each. 


If you would like to have 
your own copies for this period 
bound, we will be glad to have 
it done for you at $4.00. When 
you ship them to us, be sure that 
your name and address are in- 
cluded inside the package. 


Seriptural—Artistically designed 


WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Large ossortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 


Ecclesiastical Art Press 
Dept. 2 Lovisville 12, Ky- 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 10) 

lich, read toward the basic emerging 
picture, not at the equivalent of the 
skill with which the artist has painted 

the old gray mare’s nose. 
3uy Tillich. But don’t let your in- 
tellectual anxiety put him on the shelf 
until, in some distant day which will 
never come, you feel you’re “up” to 
him. Sit down, read the first chapter 
without repeating a sentence. Repeat 
the dose daily. We predict that, by the 
end of Chapter IV, you too will be an 

addict. 

—Sewarp HILtNER 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


of those who have specialized in reli- 
gious education, pastoral counseling, or 
the institutional chaplaincy have been 
repelled by theology. Had they not 
been able to turn away from dogma so 
as to help people in practical ways, 
they might have been lost to the min- 
istry entirely; and their revulsion 
against theology was never more acute 
than when they were exposed to recent 
European versions of it. On the other 
hand, those students, ministers, and 
teachers who have participated in the 
revival of theology, in Britain and 
America as well as in Europe, have 
frequently taken an almost contemptu- 
ous attitude toward “progressive” reli- 
gious education, psychoanalysis, and 
the philosophy of religion. 

In Tillich’s writings the two opposed 
groups are compelled to communicate 
with each other. I know several spec- 
ialists in pastoral counseling who say 
that his books have played a major 
role in convincing them that systematic 
theology can be indispensable, and 
directly relevant to human problems. 
As for theological specialists, even 
though they may disagree with Tillich 
they are forced to acknowledge that his 
system belongs in the great tradition 
of Protestant dogmatics; and the con- 
tribution of psychoanalysis cannot be 
extruded from the system. As _ he 
writes, “I do not think that it is possi- 
ble today to elaborate a Christian doc- 
trine of man, and especially a Christian 
doctrine of the Christian man, without 
using the immense material brought 
forth by depth psychology.” (The 
Theology of Paul Tillich, edited by 
Kegley and Bretall, p. 19.) 

—Davin E. 
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TO TONGUE can tell the joy and the com- 
.‘ fort that comes to the hearts of the aged, 
the shut-in and those far away as through the 
Parish paper they get a vision of the service 
n the church, and in fancy hear the inspiring 
voice of the minister as they read some help- 
jful encouraging message from him in the 
\Parish paper. As they read the “doings” of 
the church and its various organizations as 
vell as the “Personal Mention” of the mem- 
vers and friends, they live their church life 
~ over again. A line or two about themselves 


makes them feel that they are not forgotten. 
jAnd so a Parish paper is not only a news- 
lpaper, but a visitor and a preacher. 

No minister can truly be a minister to his 
jjock and the community without a Parish 
paper—-the modern method of effectually, 


She Can’t Attend Church But She 
Can Read 


pleasantly and profitably reaching everybody, 
near and far, who might at all be interested 
in or benefited by it. Nothing can take its 
place because nothing else can do what the 
Parish Paper does. 


A Parish Paper printed by The National 
Religious Press costs neither the minister nor 
the church one cent. It makes money for 
them. It saves the minister much labor. It 
popularizes him and his church. It places him 
in the first ranks among those who are “do- 


ing things’? for the community. It fills the 
pews, it fills the coffers, it enthuses, en- 


courages, delights, improves. 

Any Church, Sunday School or Society, 
large or small, can publish a Parish Paper 
if our service is used. 


Samples of parish papers produced by this company, 


as well as full particulars 
Service will be mailed to your office 
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Books of -Value for 
Every Pastor 


le CHURCH WORK IN THE CITY 
FR 
a. swiPre® How to Meet the Seven Basic Problems 
FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY. In this thor- 
ough and discerning study, the problems 
and the opportunties of the Protestant 


church in the city are given comprehensive, chapter-length treat- 
ment. For every pastor or leader who is or expects to be in 
urban church ‘work—sound principles and practical techniques 
for making the local church a more powerful force for good 
in the community. Iilustrated with Maps, Charts, and — 
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PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 
AND HEALING 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. ‘With fresh 
insights, clarity of expression, and deep 
evangelical Christian conviction, Dr. 
Weatherhead deals with the healings by 


Jesus and the early church .. . the early 
modern methods of psychological heal- 
ing, the current movement for coopera- 
tion of doctors and clergy, and much 
else_besides.'’"—Pastoral Psychology 

544 Pages. 


THE COUNSELOR IN 
COUNSELING 


SEWARD HILTNER. “One of the finest 
volumes dealing particularly and exclu- 
sively with the problems of the counselor. 
By its very directness and simplicity, it 
could not help but prove effective in sav- 
ing a minister from costly mistakes and 
errors of judgment in the work of pastoral 
counseling.'’—Pulpit Digest $2.50 


MAKING PRAYER REAL 


A Guidebook to Higher Levels 


LYNN J. RADCLIFFE. ‘‘Prayer is de- 
scribed by Dr. Radcliffe as ‘the very 
heart of religion.’ His treatment of it 
moves partly in the field of interpretation 
and partly in the realm of disciplines and 
techniques by which it is attained. Makes 
communion with God seem within reach 
of ordinary men and women.'’—Religious 
Book Club $3 


THE RECREATION LEADER 


The Why, What, and How of a Church or 
Community Program of Leisure-time Activities 


E. O. HARBIN. Here is a book that recog- 
nizes the re-creative values of recreation 
for the church and the community. Prac- 
tical and dependable, it offers sound prin- 
ciples and workable methods for planning 
and directing leisure-time activities for 
children, young people, and adults. $1.50 


PASTORAL 
CARE 


EDITED BY J. RICHARD SPANN. ‘‘J. 
Richard Spann has rendered a valuable 
service to pastors of all communions by 
bringing together the best that the 
Protestant ministry of America offers on 
pastoral care. It is gratifying, also, to see 
that PASTORAL CARE is not defined in 
secular terms of some specific school of 
psychotherapy, but keeps all of the func- 
tions of the pastor in focus with each 
other.’’—Pastoral Psychology $2.50 


HOW TO BEA 
TRANSFORMED PERSON 


E. STANLEY JONES. ‘‘Dr. Jones wishes 


to help men and women to be different 
and better persons. He seeks to help the 
reader find the right direction through a 
transforming Christian experience, affect- 
ing spiritual, mental, and physical vital- 
ity.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
384 Pages. Pocket Size. 


$1.50 


At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 


PASTORAL ‘ 
CARE 
Transformed = 
Person 
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